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Arithmetics from the Teacher's Standpoint 


WALTON & HOLMES ARITHMETICS 


By GEORGE A. WALTON, A. M., Author of Franklin Arithmetics, formerly Agent of Massachusetts State 
Board of Education; and STANLEY H. HOLMES, A. M., Superintendent of Schools, New Britain, Connecticut, 








First Book 
Second Book . 


$0.30 
40 





Third Book 
Fourth Book . 


$0.45 
. 20 


In the preparation of these books, the outline | lems containing simple numbers in elementary 


plan was submitted to about 100 teachers, principals, | operations. 


and superintendents for examination and criticism. | 


Teachers were consulted as to grading of problems | cioysly selected, and represent the child’s experience, 


and character of material used, and a year’s class- 


ial of the completed books was given before | 
oe rato P g . have been excluded, novelty for its own sake hav- 


publication. 


The method employed is that used by most 
teachers, oral exercises followed by illustrative ex- 


amples and then by written problems, 


Object teaching is most carefully worked out 


and adjusted to progressive instruction. 


There is an unusually large number of prob- 


The subjects of the problems have been judi- 


Impractical, obsolete and purely novel subjects 


ing been avoided throughout the work. 


A thorough mastery of the topic is afforded the 
pupil at each stage, all the important points being 


fully brought out. 


The series has the advantage of being presented 
in four books, rendering it more convenient for use 


in the seven higher grades of the grammar school. 


Send for descriptive circular 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


_—_ 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM. 


The President has returned safely 
to Washington from his long journey 
through the West and South. Sev- 
eral millions of the American people 
have had the opportunity of seeing, 
and, more or less, of hearing him. He 
has spoken with simplicity, candor, 
and plainness upon public questions, 
and there can be no doubt as to the 
favorable persona! impression which 
people of all sections and _ parties 
have formed of him. It now re- 
mains for him to formulate more 
definitely, in the short time remain- 
ing before the assembling of Con- 
gress, the recommendations wh‘ch he 
wishes to press upon the law-making 
body. To outline a policy from the 
platform, at banquets, or from the 
rear-end of a briefly-halted train is 
one thing; to persuade both houses of 
Congress to adopt it is another. 

A FEW OF THE ITEMS. 

lt is not difficult, from the Presi- 
dent’s speeches, to pick out a few of 
the subjects which are in his mind, 
and which he may be expected to 
present to Congress. Among them 
ure the supervision of the issue of 
stocks and bonds by interstate cor- 
porations; the readjustment of the 
duties and powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; the expan- 
sion of the duties of the Bureau of 
Corporations; the creation of a new 
pureau in the department of justice 
to deal with violations of law by in- 
terstate carriers; the establishment of 
a “railroad court’; the amendment 
of the Sherman anti-trust law; the 
ereation of postal savings banks; an 
amendiment of the procedure regard- 
ing the granting of injunctions; and 
the conservation of natural re- 
sources. 

UNOSTENTATIOUS CHARITY. 

That type of charity which 
“vaunteth not itself’ and “is not 
puffed up” has no better latter-day 
representative than John Stewart 
Kennedy, who died in New York 
city the other day. Mr. Kennedy 
was a Seotchman, with a Scotch- 
man’s attachment to Presbyterianism, 
and a Seotchman’s sturdy integrity. 
As a banker and owner of railway 
shares he had accumulated a large 
fortune. When he _ retired from 
active business years ago he gave 
more and more of his time to the ad- 
ministration: of public institutions 
aud charities. He was president or 
director of the Presbyterian hospital, 
the United Charities, and other local 
institutions. and for more than 
twenty-five years president of the 
board of trustees of Robert Colleze, 
Constantinople. When he _ gave, it 
was by the hundred thousand dollars, 
or the half million, here and there as 
need arose, but always quietly, and 
often it was not for years and then by 
necident that the source of the gift 
became known. 

SPLENDID BENEFACTIONS. 

When this quiet and kindly old man 
died, the world at large, which had 
hardly knewn his name. awoke to 
the fact that he had made in his will 
some of the most notable and dis- 
criminating gifts ever made by an 
American. Without any flourish of 


words,—with the simple explanation 
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that he was desirous of leaving some 
expression of his sympathy with the 
religious, charitable, and benevolent 
institutions of his adopted country, 
he distributed nearly thirty million 
dollars—half of his whole fortune— 
among such institutions. Two and 
a quarter million dollars each he 
gave to the Presbyterian Toreign 
Mission Board, the Presbyterian 
Hiome Mission Board, the Presby- 
terian Church Erection Fund, the 
Presbyterian hospital, the New York 
publie library, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, and Columbia Univer- 
sity; a million and a half to the 
Presbyterian Church Extension Com- 
mittee, to Robert College, and to the 
United Charities; three-quarters of a 
million each to the American Bible 
Society, and Presbyterian Board of 
Aid for Colleges, and the Charity Or- 
ganization Society; $100,000 each to 
nine colleges; $50,000 each to ten col- 
leges; and a multitude of lesser gifts. 


THE GOMPERS APPEAL. 

President Gompers and his asso- 
ciate officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor declare, in the words 
of Mr. Gompers addressed to the con- 
vention of the federation at Toronto, 
that the recent decision of the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia in their case embodies a doctrine 
which “is vicious and repugnant to 
liberty and human freedom.” This 
doctrine, it appears, is that a citizen 
must yield obedience to every order 
of the court, “notwithstanding that 
the order transcends inherent, nat- 
ural, human rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution of our country.” It 
would appear from this that the u!ti- 
mate appeal in cases of this kind is 
not to the supreme court of the 
United States, or any other regulariy 
constituted tribunal. but to the judg- 
ment and conscience of the individual 
defendant. When he decides that an 
order of a court transcends his 
rights as aforesaid it is his duty to 
disobey. A good deal is to be par- 
doned to a man who is stung by the 
sense of personal wrong, but it is 
clear that this principle, logically 
carried out, would land us in chaos, 
THE IMPENDING STRUGGLE IN 

ENGLAND. 

The House of Lords has given the 
Budget bill its first reading, a purely 
formal proceeding; and is bracing it- 
self for the real struggle which will 
come with the motion for a second 
reading on November 22. This debate 
promises to be memorable in Brit- 
ish constitutional history. and it 
probably will be protracted over a 
considerable time. The general opin- 
ion is that the Lords, influenced by 
the more extreme and less responsible 
elements in its composition, the “wild 
peers” who attend only when their 
own landed interests are at stake, 
will reject the bill until it has been 
submitted to the judgment of the 
voters at a general election. Never 
did a political party play more di- 
rectly or stubbornly into the hands 
of its enemies. 

FRENCH POLITICS. 

France, as well as England, is ap- 
proaching a general election which 
may have important consequences. 
Under the zuidance,—indeed under 
the urgent pressure of the premier, 
—the Chamber of Deputies has just 
shelved the question of electoral re- 
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form until after the election takes 
place. At present, the system is that 
of the scrutin d’arrondissement, un- 
der which the country is divided into 
electoral districts, each of which 
elects a single deputy. There was a 
Strong agitation for a return to the 
system of secrutin de liste, under 
which every elector in a department 
voted for the entire number of depu- 
ties to which the department was en- 
titled. The Chamber of Deputies, by 
a majority of 240, voted to make the 
change; but, after the premier inter- 
posed, and made the issue one of a 
vote of confidence in the govern- 
ment, the Chamber reversed its ac- 
tion by a majority of sixty-six. The 
church authorities are taking an ac- 
tive interest in the approaching elec- 
tion, and the religious-educational 
question promises to be uppermost. 


GOVERNING THE PHILIPPINES. 


The United States has not made a 
perfect success of the government of 
outlying dependencies, and it possibly 
deserves some of the jeers of its 
critics. But at least it has shown 
its appreciation of the importance of 
experience and a desire to secure 
consistency of policy. General 
Smith, who has just retired from the 
office of governor-general, has been 
in the islands ever since the war 
with Spain, and, first in a military 
command and then in one and®* an- 
other civil office, has been in touch 
with the natives, and has known 
more of their character and needs 
than a stranger could have done. W. 
Cameron -Forbes of Massachusetts, 
who now succeeds him, passes into 
the higher oftice from that of vice- 
zovernor-general, which he has for 
some time held. In that position, 
and earlier as secretary of commerce 
and police, he has been for five years 
in the islands, and knows them thor- 
oughly. He gave up fortune and a 
career at home to enter official ser- 
vice in the Philippines, and he seems 
to be of just the stuff of which some 
of the best British colonial adminis- 
trators have been made. 


-—_—-—_—-—_@—_ — -——_-—_- - 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Century is to “feature” ar- 
ticles on American sports by Walter 
Camp, his “Football Up to Date” in 
the November Century being the 
first of several papers which prom- 
ise to be the most netable presenta- 
tion of the inside history and devel- 
vpment of college and amateur ath- 
letics in America yet published. Mr. 
Camp's published writings—notably 
his “Book of College Sports’—and 
extended contributions to periodicals 
have exerted a most wholesome influ- 
ence upon college athletics and led 
to their widespread recognition as a 
supplemental means of perpetuating 
a sound and vigorous type of 
American manhood. In his student 
days a famous athlete and captain, 
he is now recognized as a foremost 
authority in college sport. He has 
earried his talents for organization 
into the practical side of life, and is 
president of one of the largest manu- 
facturing plants of New England, a 
member of the Yale faculty, and on 
the university council, yet sti!l finds 


time to act as treasurer of one of 


the oldest endowed schools in 


America, 
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The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 


As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood*+ 
Profusely and Beautifully Lijustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 
through his newly-acquired vocabulary, Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and imagination are called into play ina 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth in 
language to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 
sequence. 


PRIMER: - 114 pages. Price 30c By mail, 36e 


FIRST READER:  160pages. Price 36c By mail, 420 
SECOND REABER: 186 pages. Price 42c By mail, 500 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS: Price 50c ‘By mail, 56¢ 
FRANK D. -BEATTYS & COMPANY, 
Publishers 


225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, Western Depository 
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THE 


Teachers’ Annuity Guild 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
\ 


An association of 1200. Massachusetts 
teachers, organized, managed, and super- 
vised under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Its object,—to furnish annuities to 
teachers after thirty-five years of service, or 
after permanent disability. 


Cost, Only $15 a Year 


Now Open to All Teachers of Less than 29 Years’ Service 


Permanent Fund - - $133,656.54 
Paid in Annuities, 1909 $14,428.10 





For full information communicate with 


G. A. SOUTHWORTH, President, 
Somerville, Mass. 


or GEO. M. WADSWORTH, Secretary, 
Whitman, Mass. 

















School 





Superintendents 





THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 


MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 





ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


is greater than that of almost any 
other pleasure. Give freely and gener- 
ously of course, but always give plenty of 
DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS. 
Share your pleasure with the children under your S 
charge and that pleasure will be more than doubled. We 
will be glad to give any teacher a package of pencils who 


will mention this advertisement. 


HE JOY OF GIVING 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 








SS 








Jersey City, N. J. 
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PROGRESSIVE CITIES 


By placing before children the hygienic 
and physical truths necessary for personal 
and civic health a city:makes an investment 
on which future returns will be large. 


The Gulick Hygiene Series 


presents such truths in the best form. 
Three cities which have just made a wise 
investment by the adoption of the Gulick 
Series are :— 


SPRINGFIELD, WORCESTER and 
MALDEN 


} 
Other cities which have adopted the books 
during the past year are: 


Brockton Lowell Salem 
New Bedford Holyoke Newton 
Somerville Taunton Waltham 





GINNand'COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 





NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


CAESAR: THE GALLIC WAR 


By Archibald Livingston Hodges, Instructor in 
Latin inthe Wadleigh High School, New York City. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. xiii+522 pages. $1.25 net. 


,ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 


For Use in High Schools. By Henry Crew, Pro- 
fessor of Physics, Northwestern University, revised 
by Franklin T. Jones, Teacher of Physics, Univer- 
sity School, Cleveland. 12mo. Cloth. xiv+435 
pages. $1.10 net. 


i OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY 

By V. A. Renouf, Professor of History and Political 
Economy at the Pei Yang University, Tientsin, edited 
by William Starr Myers, Ph.D., Princeton University. 
12mo, Cloth. xx-+501 pages. $1.30 net. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE 
By G. F. Warren, Professor of Farm Crops and 
Farm Management, New York State College of Agri- 
culture, at Cornell University. 12mo. Cloth. xxiv 
+434 pages.:; $1.10 net. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY THE 
ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE 


Paper. 32 pages. 12 cents net. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY 


By Olive M. Jones, Principal, Public School No. 
120, and Eleanor G. Leary and Agnes E. Quish, 
Teachers, Public School No. 120, New York. 12mo. 
Cloth. viii+193 pages. 80 cents net. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 











EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave., NEW YORK 


Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 











Progressive Lessons in Art Education. 
By Hugo B. Froelich and Bonnie E. Snow. 


“Progressive Lessons in Art Education” is ar- 
tistic, practical, pedagogical and educational. It 
recognizes both the industrial and the art features 
of the subject. The lessons are so arranged that 
the subject of art education becomes an integral 
part of the pupil’s work in each and every grade 
from the First Primary through the Grammar 
School. 

This series of books, based as it is on the broadest 
possible experience in dealing with art education as 
a factor inthe common schools, fully justifies the 
reputation of its editors, and shows them to be 
eminent leaders in art educational thought and 
masters of the difficult task of formulating courses 
of study in art education and preparing lessons for 
the development of the subject. 


Descriptive Circular Sent upon Request. 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York Dallas Chica go 
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Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates 
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NERVES. 


BY HUGO MUNSTERBERG. 


[Copyrighted by the Metropolitan Magazine and used by permission.] 


Society to-day, and especially the social body of 
America, imagines itself to be the pitiable victim 
of a miserable disease—general nervousness. 

The symptoms of the imagined disease are told 
is everywhere. Most easily visible is the general 
hurry and restlessness. Whether we see the in- 
dividual rush to his business or devour his lunch, 
see the overflow of useless movements from the 
chewing of gum to the ceaseless motion of the 
rocking chair, or watch the hustling and pushing 
of the public life, the hasty passing from one in- 
terest to another, everything suggests a nervous 
condition of society. After the day’s work, who 
still has the mental force to see a tragedy on the 
stage? The nerves of our times demand musical 
comedies. Who still has the inner concentration 
to read books? 

But there is no need to point to the symptoms, 
as they can easily be foreseen as the necessary 
and natural consequences of the nerve-racking 
conditions under which we are bound to live. 
Every new invention and every discovery has has- 
tened the whole rhythm of our life. And with the 
haste has come the noise. The metropolitan who 
has to think while the telephone rings and the ele- 
vated roars and the typewriter hammers must be 
a wreck before he is through with his work. Yet, 
endlessly worse is the inner tension of the life, the 
multiplicity of our engagements, the pressure of 
the responsibilities, and, above all, the sharpness 
of the competition. 

The only thing to be hoped for is at least to find 
some good remedies, and if we cannot effect a 
cure, as the case seems desperate, we may bring 
some passing alleviation. The most immediate 
help is, of course, the medical. The public does 
not wait for the physician, but supplies itself with 
all the nervina from aspirine to the glycerophos- 
phates. But the official drugs cannot suffice for 
the growing demand for nerve cures. Mental 
healing and faith cures of all types, Christian Sci- 
ence and church clinics have been super-added. 
However our daily life may cripple our nerves and 
our whole organism, everyone, nowadays under- 
stands that at least half an hour a day must be de- 
voted to physical exercise in order to restore the 
machinery. If we had not this ever-present 
remedy, the nervousness of the time would be 
intolerable. 

This story of the symptoms, the causes, and the 
remedies has become the stock equipment of our 
social neurology, and he who dares to doubt 
knows that he finds no neutral hearers. Neverthe- 
less, I do not hesitate to claim that this story is 


imaginative from beginning to end. It is an illu- 
sion that our time is more nervous than earlier 
periods; it is anillusion that the material and 
social conditions under which we live are favora- 
ble to nervous diseases. 

To begin with the end, must it really be kept a 
secret that the dogma of physical exercise is typi- 
cal of the whole fabric of imagination? If once 
we liberate ourselves from the hygienic cant with 
which our time is overflooded we must recognize 
the comic aspect of the situation. Millions of 
people are running wildly to catch a ball, lifting 
weights in fullest perspiration, trotting with gasp- 
ing breath, and doing a hundred other useless 
stunts simply because a meaningless fashion has 
cruelly thrown them into such a habit. 

Regular physical exercise of the artificial kind 
is a habit which, just like the moderate use of light 
alcoholic beverages, has certain advantages, but 
which must also be held within the closest limits, 
unless the disadvantages are to be greater. To 
wander through the country on a fine day is a 
beautiful inspiration, and healthful for everyone; 
to need the walk with mechanical regularity is the 
product of bad training, and to become the slave 
of Swedish gymnastic apparatus is no better than 
slavery to cigars. For a long time the pedagog 
even believed that muscular effort was the best 
recreation after the intellectual work of the school 
child. Nowadays we know that the opposite is 
true. Physical exercise demands the erlergies of 
the same brain which learns the school lesson, and 
the fatigued brain becomes still more strained if 
its energies are tapped for a new activity. There 
is only one source of restitution of used-up brain 
energy, and that is rest and sleep, together with 
fresh air and good nourishment. If the craving 
for physical exercise is not intentionally injected 
into the body by habitual indulgence in this use- 
less stimulation, the normal personality can do 
just as good work and remain just as well without 
such strained effort. Moreover, he enjoys the 
moderate, occasional use of exercise far more. 

No less doubtful in their final effectiveness are 
the other popular remedies for the nerve troubles 
of our time. It is certainly no gain that the head- 
ache powders and the sleeping drugs belong to 
the equipment of every fashionable woman, and 
that they are sold over the counter of the soda 
fountain. A passing discomfort is too often re- 
moved at the expense of really healthy nerves. 
Still worse is the psychotherapy of dilettanti. It 
seems to me one of the best indications of the 
splendid nervous constitution of the nation that it 
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has passed with so little serious harm through the 
millionfold attacks on its nervous system which 
the amateurish psychotherapists of every denomi- 
nation have directed against it. 

Yet the illusions are still queerer when our con- 
ditions of life are blamed as necessary causes of 
nervous exhaustion. Is it not the nearest aim of 
‘our much-advertised technical civilization that it 
saves our nerve-energy? It is true that the elec- 
tric current runs rapidly through the wire, but do 
we not let it run so that we may remain quietly 
seated instead of running ourselves? The techni- 
cal mechanism of our life has become more com- 
plex just for the sake of making our life itself 
simpler. The telephone at our desk and the ele- 
yator in our hall save us trouble. Our poor fore- 
fathers had to go through much nerve-irritation, 
but our life is smooth. 

Of course it is true that the social life has be- 
come more manifold and the outer tension has be- 
come stronger; but it is entirely misleading to 
believe that that is in itself a greater strain on the 
nervous system. The scientific psychologist 
brings no clearer conviction from his laboratory 
study of mental life than that of the relativity of 
mental states. Our attention, our feeling, our in- 
terest, our excitement never depend upon the 
mere amount of the stimulus. The same amount 
may make a strong impression at one time, at an- 
other a faint one, again under other conditions no 
impression at all. If three voices are shouting, 
the noise becomes noticeably stronger when a 
fourth is added, but if thirty are heard, one more, 
or even five more, would not be heard; ten more 
would have to join to make a perceptible differ- 
ence. It is absurd to measure the effect of our 
surroundings on our brain by the mere mass and 
size and strength of the attacking stimulus. 

No less important is another psychological fact ; 
the mental adaptation which slowly levels down 
even the strongest impression. The miller does 
not hear the noise of the mill. No one of us feels 
the touch of his clothes. Inthe same way we 
have become insensitive by adaptation to our 
tumultuous surroundings. 

But there is no need of going on showing the 
illusory ideas as to the causes of our general 
nervousness. We can take a straighter road and 
insist that this nervousness itself is an illusion. 
Of course, nervous diseases are plentiful; and 
whatever medical science can do to relieve them, 
and whatever hygiene can do to prevent them, 
must be done most earnestly and insistently. The 
recent development of. scientific psychotherapy 
promises much for the alleviation of this human 
burden. But the more ready recognition of 
nervous diseases does not justify the claim that 
nervousness has rapidly increased, and that it is 
the signature of our time. The jerky movements, 
the chewing and rocking and putting the feet on 
the table will soon be overcome, just as the spit- 
ting has nearly disappeared from the Eastern 
cities. On the contrary, the Americans strike the 
observant foreigner as rather too patient. They 
are ready to tolerate delays and to wait quietly 
where the Europeans would have become irritated, 
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and they waste time wherever there is the least 
opportunity as only a very rich nation can afford 
to do. 

Of course the reports of the hospitals and of the 
doctors seem to speak with figures. But may it 
not be with our psychasthenias and neurasthenias 
as it was when appendicitis became fashionable? 
The statistical reports of a certain European army 
showed that in ten years the number of appendi- 
citis cases became four times larger, but a further — 
scrutiny of the statistics demonstrated that exactly 
in the same percentage in which this favorite 
disease was growing, all that which had been 
classed as general intestinal troubles happily de- 
creased. In short, it was evident that the spread- 
ing of the dreaded ailment was an illusion. It had 
only found a new name. 

Least of all ought we to measure the good or 
poor states of our national nerves by the com- 
plaints of tiredness. It is true there are persons 
who demand from their nerves more than hygienic 
life would allow because they are too little pro- 
vided with the healthy feeling of fatigue which 
nature has arranged as a warning sign for the ex- 
haustion of the nervous system. But incom- 
parably larger is the number of those who have 
trained themselves to feel fatigued long before 
any exhaustion is threatening. It is a weakness 
of will and attention which causes the deceitful 
impression of nervous exhaustion, which is really 
nothing but a poor habit. The longing for rest 
and for interruption of regular werk can become 
just as much a craving and vicious custom as the 
longing for stimulants. 

Here we have finally reached a true evil which 
cannot be brushed aside as an illusion; yes, an 
evil which is too often responsible for that national 
fancy of general nervousness. That form which 
the people really suffer, and perhaps suffer more 
than any other nation, more than any other time, 
is the weakness of attention. To be sure atten- 
tion is a function of the brain, and therefore, ulti- 
mately is an act of our nervous system. But its 
weakness and lack of development is not a nerv- 
ous disease; it is a bad habit of the nerves, but 
not nervousness. It is a wrong of the mind, but 
not a mental disease. And because this true evil 
is spreading in a most dangerous way it is impor- 
tant to recognize it and to warn against any mis- 
understanding, as if the symptoms which result 
from it were symptoms which demand the physi- 
cian. 

The foreigner who studies the American char- 
acter will always be deeply impressed by the won- 
derful striving for self-assertion and self-perfec- 
tion, and self-realization, which gives meaning 
and significance to this greatest democracy of the 
world. But there is one trait which he instinc- 
tively perceives, in spite of all his enthusiasm in 
the strength and glory of the new world. He can- 
not help feeling the lack of thoroughness, the 
superficiality, the go-as-you-please character of 
the work; and that ultimately always means the 
lack of voluntary attention. The small respect 
for the expert in every field, the condescending 
smile for the dry theory, belong together with the 
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carelessness with which the girls spell and the boys 
calculate. Every feature of our social life shows 
an unwillingness to concentrate attention. The 
serious drama is deserted, and the vaudeville 
houses are crowded; the serious editorials of the 
newspapers disappear, and the racy style wins suc- 
cess. And yet what else is the meaning of it but 
the victory of involuntary attention and the defeat 
of voluntary attention? 

The real development of mankind lies in the 
growth of the voluntary attention, which is not 
passively attracted, but which turns actively to 
that which is important and significant and valu- 
able in itself. No one is born with such a power. 
It has to be trained and educated. Yes, perhaps 
the deepest meaning of education is to secure this 
mental energy which emancipates itself from hap- 
hazard stimulations of the world, and firmly holds 
that which conforms to our purposes and ideals. 
This great function of education is too much 
neglected. As a reaction against a rigid, empty, 
mechanical instruction, there swept over the coun- 
try a wave of electivism which was meant to bring 
the blessings of freedom, but which did bring 
primarily a destruction of self-discipline. It is not 
difficult to foresee that much of this work must be 
undone. If kindergarten methods are allowed 
to penetrate where self-discipline of attention 
should be learned, the future citizen has lost his 
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chance. There is no work in the world most of 
which is not drudgery and an irritation to the 
nerves for one who, in his time of education, for- 
got to learn the joy of doing his duty. 

Hence, in order to cure the so-called nervous- 
ness of our time the remedies ought to be adapted 
to these true evils. On the one side we need 
more training in self-discipline, in continuous ef- 
fort, in voluntary attention, and in thoroughness; 
and on the other, more willingness of the men to 
share with the women the control of our cultural 
life, and to bring to it steadiness and persistence. 
This self-discipline will also eliminate many 
nuisances which, from a medical point of view, 
really interfere with nervous health. For instance, 
the whole radicalism of the prohibition movement 
would not be necessary if there were more train- 
ing for self-control. To prohibit always means 
only the removal of the temptation, but what is 
endlessly more important is to remain temperate 
in the midst of a world of temptation. The rapid 
growth of divorce, the silly chase for luxury, the 
rivalry in ostentation and in the gratification of 
personal desires in a hundred forms cannot be 
cured if only one or another temptation is taken 
out of sight. The improvement must come from 
within. The fault is in ourselves, in our preju- 
dices, in our training, in our habits, and in our 
fanciful fear of nervousness. 





A STUDY OF 


A study at close range of the “park life” idea of 
Professor B. J. Horchem put into practice at 
Dubuque, Ia., for the past two years reveals far 
more than is apparent to one at a distance. Vari- 
ous periodicals have made note of the work of the 
boys under Professor Horchem’s charge. <A 
representative of the Russell Sage Foundation 
has investigated it from a sociological standpoint. 
The writer, ina visit of a week, has sought to 
analyze it from the standpoint of the pedagogist. 

It becomes apparent to the visitor at an early 
hour that certain “axioms” which obtain in other 
forms of training are here discarded. For in- 
stance, in military training much stress is laid 
upon “the tone of command.” The orders to the 
cadets must be given with commanding force. 
The officer must possess a “military bearing.” 

Professor Horchem, sitting upon the lowest 
step of the pavilion at Rhomberg park, where the 
tents were pitched, said, in ordinary tones, and 
with no self-consciousness: “Well, boys, you may 
take down the tents.” 

Each group flew at once to its tent. |The can- 
vas was lowered, stretched upon the ground, 
neatly folded and tied. Every tent-pin and pole 
was taken and made a part of the bundle. All 
was done so quickly and so quietly that one who 
has witnessed the competitive drills of militia 
would be surprised at it. But there was no ap- 
parent supervision; no commands were shouted. 


“PARK LIFE.” 


Indeed, Professor Horchem remained at a dis- 
tance, talking with friends. 

It was notable that the boys of “park life” 
represented various grades in the social scale. 
One boy might be more blessed in home. sur- 
roundings, another in physical or mental endow- 
ment, another in the power of winning friends, but 
a feeling of democracy, the foundation of all edu- 
cational co-operation, was everywhere in evidence. 
The fellowship, the comradeship of the “park life” 
boys was charming to witness. 

The physical, intellectual, and moral training of 
the boys proceeds on even lines. The writer 
never saw boys run to the playground with more 
alacrity than in the rush to the work of the garden. 
Potatoes, tomatoes, corn, young shade trees, and 
other forms of plant life required patient labor for 
their development. The boys regarded the field 
with the interest of a farmer in his crops. Every 
phase of growth was watched. No care was too 
exacting. The garden was their pride. The 
open air, the sky, the ground, were all elements in 
their vacation life. The city, to which they were 
accustomed, and which, in the homes of many, of- 
fered every luxury, was exchanged for the field. 
There was in it the element of “Crusoe life” which 
appeals to all boys. Indeed, Professor Horchem 
claims that his plan is a working out of the “cul- 
ture epoch” theory of the German pedagogists; 
for as early man lived largely under the open sky, 
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so the individual who lives over the 
life of his race requires the open sky 
in his period of youth. 

The boys have occasional changes 
ofscene. They leave their field from 
time to time for the experiences of 
travel and study. No long trips are 
contemplated, but only such as will 
bring into view the varied life of 
city, village, and farm, and the in- 
dustries which present themselves 
for study at first hand. Pedagogi- 
cally, the traveling school, or the in- 
dividual pupil in charge of a tutor 
on a tour, is not new. The “Téle- 
maque” of Fénelon, the “Young America 
Abroad” of Oliver Optic, and the “Rollo’s Tour 
in Europe,” by Jacob Abbot, are representative 
of ideal schemes of education through travel. 
Professor Horchem’s scheme differs from all of 
‘ these. 

The writer witnessed the tour of the “park life’ 
boys to study the fish hatchery at Spring Branch 
—a journey of about eighty miles. There was a 
ride by railway, a march over a country road, a 
journey in farm wagons. For one night the boys, 
more than forty in number, slept in the historic 
chapel of the Epworth Seminary, occupying the 
floor, in soldier fashion. On the sunny slopes of 
a field near Spring Branch their tents were later 
spread. 

Instruction is imparted at the times when it is 
most appropriate, most inviting. One instructor 
tells of the wonders of American corn production. 
He tells it in full view of the waving corn. An- 
other tells of the mysteries of plant life as taught 
by science. He holds in his hands the leaves and 
twigs of which he is speaking. Another tells of 
bees and ants, and their wonderful work. The 
bees and ants are all around him. Another tells 
of the stars. They are shining brightly overhead. 
Verily, few realize the force of object teaching 
with the object at hand in its natural environment. 
Nature study is not new. The study of natural 
objects in their own natural environment is one of 
Professor Horchem’s applications of an old truth. 
This was illustrated by the study of fish life in the 
hatchery. The boys studied the fishes as no boys 
ever study books. . 

As to discipline, “park life” realizes the old 
paradox of Plautus, who, speaking of certain 
bonds, remarks :— 


“When you release them the more, 
So much more closely they bind.” 


There was no discipline at all! There was the 
most perfect discipline! It would seem that the 
boy’s own respect for himself, his family, his 
school, and his city was disciplinarian enough. 
For the evil, mischievous element was wanting. 
And why? Because there were no idlers; there 
was no period wholly vacant; there were no “idle 
hands” to be placed at the service of the pro- 


| verbial Satan. 


Just what the coming years will prove in the ex- 
perience of “park life” it is impossible to say. 
Possibly the experiment of Professor Horchem 
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would not work so well under 
other conditions and with other 
management. Imitators do not 
always succeed. But it would 
seem that “park life’ has demon- 
strated its usefulness as an idea in 
education; that other cities must 
take it up and extend it with such 
adaptations as will insure its suc- 
cess; and that the experiment 
begun at Dubuque will be fol- 
lowed in some measure in alk 
the great cities as an educational 
element of no ordinary significance 
and value. 

Oe ee 


THE GREAT TIDAL WAVE OF BIRD-LIFE.— (II.) 


BY J. LANGE. 





The great southward-moving wave does not 
come fully to rest until December, or even Janu- 
ary. At this time, when food is scarce in the far 
north, several birds of the Canadian zone become 
at least occasional temporary sojourners in the 
northern United States. It is the large snowy 
owl, the tame evening grosbeak, and the beautiful 
and trusty crossbills that come, so to speak, with 
the last ripples of the ebbing tide. 

jut, wonderful as is this great migration of 
birds, the journeys of each species are almost as 
marvelous, and each kind of bird presents a prob- 
lem in itself. 

The golden plover and the bobolink are known 
to almost everybody, either from nature or from 
books and descriptions. Let us try to follow the 
journeys of only these two birds. 

The golden plover is one of the greatest and 
boldest wayfarers of all bird-dom. Late in April 
or early in May I find them in this latitude in the 
Mississippi valley. Toward the middle of the 
month they have all disappeared, and I do not see 
them again witil the next year. Where are they 
the rest of the year? It is now known that their 
summer home lies far beyond the Arctic circle, 
while they spend their winter two thousand miles 
south of the equator. Early in June they reach 
their breeding grounds in the barren coast tundras 
of the Arctic Ocean, which extend from Hudson 
Bay to Behring Sea. Many of them travel even 
much farther north, and have been found nesting 
on the Arctic islands as far as a thousand miles 
north of the continent, in latitude 81°. Less than 
two months suffices for them to raise their young 
under the midnight sun, among the lichens and 
mosses of the tundras, below which the soil never 
thaws out. In August the tundras are again de- 
serted, and the ringing cries of the plovers now 
enliven the bleak rocks and coast of Labrador. 
Here they feast on the fruit of the crowberry, a 
low creeping vine which covers hundreds of 
square miles. A few weeks of such feasting make 
them fat and strong. Gradually they move south- 
ward to Nova Scotia, from where they strike 
boldly out to sea, flying directly southward toward 
the coral-strewn beaches of the tropics. If the 
weather is favorable, they make the whole journey 
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from Nova Scotia to the mainland of South 


America, a distance of twenty-four hundred miles,- 


without touching land. Sometimes they make a 
short stop at the Bermuda Islands, but many times 
they have been seen five hundred miles east of the 
Bermudas in mid-Atlantic. Some flocks linger 
for a few weeks on the Antilles and on the north 
coast of South America, but in September they all 
reach southern Brazil and Argentina, the great 
plains country of the La Plata. Here they re- 
main six months, from September to March, en- 
joying a long vacation after six months of hazard- 
ous travel and absorbing family cares. 

Early in March they disappear from the La 
Plata country, but the great majority of them, at 
least, do not return north thé way they came. 
Very soon they appear in Guatemala, then in 
Texas. By the end of April they have traveled up 
the Mississippi valley to the latitude of Minnesota. 
About the first of May they cross into Canada, 
and by the first of June they are once more ex- 
cavating their nests, and preparing to lay their 
chocolate-spotted eggs, a thousand miles beyond 
the circle of the midnight sun. 

What a wonderful journey it is! How the 
performance of the most persistent globe-trotter 
fades into insignificance when compared with the 
annual journeys of the plover, a bird not larger 
than a robin. The human traveler has at his 
command all the science and the technical skill 
which the human race has accumulated since the 
first man timidly trusted himself to a dugout 
wooden boat. The plover’s brain is not larger 
than a hazel-nut, but in this tiny magazine is 
stored away, as individual experience or race- 
instinct, all the intelligence needed to steer the 
the bird over sea and land, over mountains, for- 
ests, and deserts, through raging storms and black 
fogs. Twice a year the plovers make a trip of 
eight thousand miles north and south, while their 
northward route lies three thousand miles west of 
their southward route. Each year of his life a 
plover travels from twenty to twenty-two thou- 
sand miles, and this record he keeps up until his 
little heart ceases to beat. 

Another and most remarkable journey is that 
made by the bobolink. This well-known songster 
of meadows makes his summer home all through 
the eastern states, as far north as New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, and westward to Montana and 
Manitoba. One would naturally think that the 
northwestern bobolinks would leave the United 
States by way of Mexico or the Mississippi valley, 
but, so far as is known, not a single bobolink takes 
that route. Instead, all the bobolinks of North 
America migrate via the rice fields of the Caro- 
linas, and leave the United States by way of 
Florida. After the breeding season the males 
doff their clownish-looking dress of black, white, 
and buff, and assume the plain, brownish garb of 
the females. At the same time the birds assemble 
in flocks and start southward. 

After the first of September all have left their 
breeding grounds, and September 9 is the latest I 
ever saw bobolinks in the latitude of southern Min- 
nesota. Finally, all the bobolinks of the country 
gather in countless thousands in the rice fields of 
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the Carolinas, where they are known and feared? 
as rice-birds or reed-birds; and every year the 
rice-growers of the South have to expend tens of - 
thousands of dollars to protect their crops from. 
being literally eaten up by the bobolinks. Robert 

of Lincoln, minstrel, clown, and general entertainer~ 
of our northern meadows, appears to the South- 

ern rice-grower as a veritable pest. Fifty years. 
ago the bobolinks gathered the fuel for their long” 
sea voyage from the wild rice of the marshes;- 
since then they have discovered that the culti- 

vated rice makes a better food and fuel, and every 

autumn they levy a heavy tax on the rice-growers- 
of the South Atlantic states. 

After they have grown fat on rice, they leave for 
Cuba. From Cuba their route leads over Ja-- 
maica, but many of them have gathered such a 
surplus of fat and energy that they make the seven-- 
hundred-mile flight to South-America without 
stopping in Jamaica. Arrived on the mainland,. 
they travel as far south as the valley of the Ama- 
zon and southern Brazil, where they spend the- 
winter. 

About the first of May the northern nature- 
lover takes an early morning ramble through, 
fields and meadows, and there is the bobolink,. 
swinging and singing from brier and reed, in full, 
nuptial plumage. He has traveled from four to. 
six thousand miles since you saw him last, and has. 
escaped thousands of shotguns and numerous, 
other dangers. Every year of his life he per-- 
forms this journey, until his bubbling voice has. 
grown silent, and his little quivering body has. 
come to rest in some lone marsh or among the 
grass of the pampas. 

Every one who is somewhat familiar with the: 
structure and the habits of wild swans, geese, and: 
ducks is not surprised to learn that these large: 
waterfowls can annually perform long journeys... 
Their bodies are powerful engines, adapted 
equally well to a rushing flight through the air and. 
to a restful locomotion on the water. Moreover,. 
in autumn their plumage is so thick and dense that 
it is not only perfectly waterproof and frostproof,. 
but almost shot-proof. 

But how can we express our wonder and ad-. 
miration when we learn that such feeble and tiny 
folk as the warblers and humming-birds undertake: 
voyages as great as, or even greater than, the 
swift teal and the majestic swan? The black-poll. 
warbler, a bird smaller than the chickadee, makes. 
its summer home as far north as Alaska, and, 
winters in Brazil, traveling from ten to fifteen. 
thousand miles a year. 

The rufous humming-bird, a wee bit of a bird,, 
scarcely larger than a bumblebee, makes its sum- ° 
mer home and builds its tiny nest on the spruce of 
Alaska, and spends the winter among the flowers. 
of tropical Mexico. Twice a year it journeys up 
and down the Pacific coast, a distance of three 
thousand miles, 

The warblers are not strong flyers, and their 
loose, fluffy feathers are a poor protection against 
storm, rain, and cold. During the summer 
months about sixty different kinds of warblers en- 
liven the woods of North America clear up to the 
treeless north and to the cold treeless ridges of 
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the mountains, but during the winter scarcely a 
single warbler remains in the United States. 
Nearly all of them are great travelers, and make 
their winter home in Mexico, in Central and 
South America, and in the West Indies. Very 
often fogs and storms confuse and bewilder them 
on their journeys, thousands dash themselves to 
death against the lighthouses along the coast, and 
tens of thousands are swallowed up by the waves 
of the storm-lashed Gulf. But in spite of all these 
dangers they will not stay among the palms, 
where food is abundant and where no great 
danger threatens them. An uncontrollable long- 
ing that defies all danger and hardship impels 
them onward to their far boreal homes as soon as 
the new leaves are budding on the northern wil- 
lows and poplars. 

There is a popular opinion that birds follow 
closely the advance“of warmer weather northward, 
but close study has shown this idea to be wrong. 
With very few exceptions, the birds travel north- 
ward much faster than the warmth of spring, and 
are constantly overtaking colder weather. The 
pretty yellow warblers leave the latitude of New 
Orleans under a temperature of 65° F., and they 
arrive on their breeding grounds at Great Slave 
Lake under a temperature of only 47° F. They 
travel over a distance of twenty-five hundred 
miles in twenty-five days, but spring requires 
thirty-five days to travel from New Orleans to 
Great Slave Lake. 

The higher the latitude the birds reach, the 
faster they travel. The little black-poll warblers 
average about thirty miles a day from New 
Orleans to southern Minnesota. Then they be- 
gin to increase their speed like race-horses on the 
home stretch, and when they approach their north- 
ernmost breeding grounds in Alaska they average 
about two hundred miles a day. 

Most of our common song birds migrate by 
night, flying in clear weather at a height of a mile 
or more above the earth. This explains why it 
so often happens that one finds no birds in the 
afternoon, while early next morning the earth is 
all alive with them, as if they had dropped out of 
the sky over night. In this case appearances are 
not deceptive. They have actually dropped from 
the region of the clouds. 

How do birds find their way? There is no 
doubt that they are often guided by sight along 
coasts, lakes, rivers, and valleys, which are plainly 
visible for a great distance from the height at 
which birds travel. In other cases, old birds 
which have been over the route lead the way, and 

_the young birds follow their calls and their leader- 
ship. | What wonderful stories these winged 
travelers could tell if they could only talk to us; 
what fascinating teachers of geography they 
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would make for our children! It has, however, 
been shown lately beyond reasonable doubt that, 
in addition to keen sight, acute hearing, individual 
experience, and race instinct, birds possess what 
must seem to us a kind of sixth sense, the sense 
of orientation. The Harriman Alaska expedition 
found flocks of murres, a sea bird, flying straight 
for their home on a lonely rock island thirty 
miles away, through a fog so thick that everything 
a hundred yards away was absolutely hidden from 
view. What human brain could guide a_ ship 
thirty miles through a dense fog without a com- 
pass? 

Still more conclusive demonstration of this 
sense of direction in birds has recently been fur- 
nished by Professor John B. Watson. He caught 
and marked fifteen sooty terns and noddies gn the 
Dry Tortugas in the Gulf of Mexico, and took 
them out to sea. Some of the birds were carried 
as far as Cape Hatteras, eight hundred and fifty 
miles north of the Tortugas, before they were set 
free. The sooty terns and the noddies are 
southern birds which seldom range farther north 
than the southern coast of Florida; and it is not 
likely that any of those experimented on had ever 
been farther north; but none the less thirteen 
birds out of fifteen found their way back to the 
Tortugas Islands. 

* * ok * ae 

It is a remarkable coincidence that no man 
knows where one of our most common swallows, 
the little bank swallow or sand martin, spends the 
winter—a bird so common that almost every 
country boy has peeped and poked into its holes 
in the sand banks. It disappears somewhere in 
the great interior of South America, that is all we 
know. 

Another bird mystery is furnished by the chim- 
ney swift, or chimney swallow, as it is popularly 
called. In August great flocks of them are found 
everywhere east of the Rocky Mountains. In 
Minnesota and North Dakota I have frequently 
met flocks, numbering from one thousand to five 
thousand, roosting in the chimneys. of school- 
houses and churches or other large buildings. 
Early in September they leave this latitude. 
Gradually, millions of them reach the Gulf coast, 
and then they disappear until March. If a great 
aerial tidal wave had carried them to the moon, 
their disappearance would not be any more com- 
plete. They must winter somewhere in Central 
or South America, but no ornithologist has yet 
found them there. It seems almost incredible 
that a bird so well known, and whose individuals 
must be counted in millions, should thus far have 
eluded all observers, but it is, nevertheless, true.— 
In Atlantic Monthly. Used by permission of the 
publishers. 
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Feel, say, and live a joyous Thank You! 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


BROWNING’S SHORTER POEMS.—(III.) 
THE SONG FROM “PIPPA PASSES.” 

Mr. Browning had been writing dramas for sev- 
eral years when he wrote “Pippa Passes,” from 
which the little song is taken, but in this drama 
he departs from the historical motive which he 
had been using before,—frees himself, we might 
say,—and lets his poetry find its expression in its 
truest way. In the eight little lines of Pippa’s 
song Browning tells us all that he ever tells us 
after; in a word he gives us his sweetest and his 
deepest, his truest and his highest. The little 
song comes from his heart, as from the lips of 
Pippa, a spontaneous utterance of what he has 
suddenly awakened to—the beauty and joy of life, 
and the reason why joy and beauty are always at 
the heart of things. The song is a child’s song; it 
is a child’s way of singing about what it sees, and 
a child’s way of seeing things just as they are— 
catching the points of interest; not looking for a 
hidden meaning, yet receiving the hidden mean- 
ing in the heart. There is the child’s love of the 
beginning of things, yet being quite satisfied with 
the beginning and not straining forward into the 
future; all’s right with the world because it is 
lovely; it could not be right otherwise. Also 
there is the child’s faith that takes heaven to be as 
natural and as real a place as earth; God is there, 
and as an unequivocal consequence, joy is in the 
earth. 

We can reason philosophy enough from the lit- 
tle song. Browning did reason his whole scheme 
of philosophy from it afterward, and to the same 
thought that we find we owe Rabbi Ben Ezra 
and Abt Vogler, which are perhaps the most de- 
liberate statements that Browning made of his 
philosophy. But however he elaborated or rea- 
soned afterward, always there was the same di- 
rect statement of the unquestioned fact and its 
consequence that he found in the heart of the 
child :—* 

“God’s in his heaven, 

All’s right with the world.” 
The song gives us also Browning’s love of the 
physical side of nature, the delight in the out-of- 
doors, and the signs to be seen on every hand 
that the world is a world of motion and full of im- 
pression for one who loves it. The child’s sym- 
pathy is closest with the earth, its home, and that 
sympathy is in every line of the song. Yet while 
srowning particularizes a point of time, it is not a 
point in time, but a point in progress that he is 
speaking of. It is a new year, a new day; things 
are beginning to live, to take up a life; the world 
to awaken and to know all’s right with itself. 

The little poem is like a major chord of Brown- 
ing’s work; nature, life, God, not in the abstract, 
but in the real, the three complete in one, and 
harmonious. This chord sounded, we know 
Browning’s touch; we know that we shall find this 
chord sounding again and again, whatever may be 
the theme. 


There is a perfect unconsciousness about the 
poem—the child’s tinconsciousness as we have 
noted. But in the drama where Browning placed 
it, it has a conscious purpose. 

We have called Pippa’s song a child’s song, for 
Pippa is a child at heart. She is not a child in 
years, nor in society, for she has the adult’s bur- 
den to bear of daily toil for her bread and milk. 
Pippa is a silk weaver in the silk mills of Asolo, 
and for every day of the year save one her life has 
the same task. One day is a holiday, and that one 
day, when she may go and do exactly as she 
pleases, is the theme of Browning’s poem. It is 
a joyous day for Pippa, the saving day of all the 
year, the one day that makes it possible for her to. 
go on until the next year’s holiday, and so she 
feels that she must both take from it and give to 
it the fullest measure of joy. 


“Thou art my single day God lends to leaven 
What were ill earth else, with a feel of heaven.” 


So to be herself on this day is not enough,— 
she will be just “Pippa who winds silk” again to- 
morrow,—but to-day, her holiday, she will be who- 
ever she chooses. She catches a sunbeam in her 
ewer, and knows the day isa bright day, so she 
chooses to be “the Happiest Four in Asolo,” 
One by one she will pass their way, she will take 
their names, she will be themselves, that is, in the 
ways that seem to her to give them the titles that 
she calls them by, “the Happiest Four in Asolo,” 

First, there is the Lady Ottima and her lover, 
Sebald. Lady Ottima owns the silk mills where 
Pippa works. So Pippa will—in fancy—live in 
Ottima’s great house and beautiful gardens, and 
there her lover will come and pay her his court, 
and little Pippa will be queen of love. Then at 
noon she will pass on to the church, where Jules 
brings forth his happy bride, Phene, and leads her 
to his home prepared for her. As the afternoon 
wanes, she will pass on to. the tower on the hill, 
where the young prince, Luigi, lives with his 
mother in a companionship so perfect that the 
lover’s court, the bride’s bliss, seem even less to 
be desired than the beautiful devotion between 
mother and son. And when evening is come 
Pippa will pass around by the palace of the great 
Monsignor from Rome, who has come to say mass 
for the repose of his brother’s soul; so the happy 
day, the day of “the Four Happiest Ones,” will 
end with the brightest love of all, the consecrated 
love, a spiritual love, lifted above earth and the 
bonds of earth. 

So early in the morning Pippa starts upon her 
way. So completely has she adopted her fancy 
that she seems to have part in the lives of those 
she names ; and she seems to feel as if her resolve 
had brought upon her some responsibility toward 
them, as if she must needs carry something into 
their lives for which she is sent as a messenger. 

First, then, she sits upon the steps of the house 
of Lady Ottima, and picks a heart’s-ease blossom 
or two from the garden bank, and sings the little 
song of our study. The shutters of the house re- 
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main closed; not a glimpse has Pippa of either lady 
or lover; her purpose, for her fancy has grown 
into an undefined purpose, seems to fail her there, 
and she passes on to the wedding porch. 

But Pippa, though she did not see, was not un- 
seen. Ottima and Sebald, behind the shutters, 
see her stoop to pick the heart’s-ease, and her song 
reaches their ears. They have just come from a 
murder, in.which the hands of both are guilty; 
they are hard and defiant and ready to challenge 
life with their crime, but Pippa’s little song melts 
their hearts to repentance. So in a greater way 
than she had dreamed of she becomes a part of 
their lives and carries out a purpose for them far 
beyond her own control. 

Next Pippa passes by the home where Jules has 
taken his bride; as she passes she sings again, and 
the song floats in to those wham she believes to be 
of “the Happiest Four.” Again she passes at a 
crucial moment, for Jules, the devoted bride- 
groom, who has taken his bride in full faith in her 
love, and has offered her not only the devotion 
of his love and his life, but the ideals of his work, 
his ambition, his art, finds that he has been made 
the dupe of some revengeful enemies, and that his 
bride is an accomplice paid to carry out their 
plans, and entangle him in bonds. Just before 
Pippa passes, the bride has come to see what a 
true and noble man she has helped to deceive, per- 
haps to ruin his career, and has risen to an utter 
sense of shame for the part she has played, and to 
a genuine and worthy appreciation of the love of 
the man who is her husband. But Jules, in a fury 
at the deception, is ready to cast her away, to find 
her place in the world as best she can, and he on 
his part to find a place for his ideals and his faith 
as best he can. It is the moment of decision when 
Pippa passes ; and again her song carries its mes- 
sage. The song this time is the well-known song 
of Kate the queen. Jules hears it, and his nobler 
nature rises to the appeal of the woman who now 
truly loves him, and he resolves to protect her, to 
keep her in his home, in her rightful state of his 
wife. So by Pippa’s little song the plans of his 
enemies, and more, the plans of evil men to de- 
stroy the happiness and the goodness of two lives, 
are foiled, and in place of the wrong is established 
a greater and a higher right. 

But Pippa, all unconscious that she has touched 
their lives, passes on to the castle of Luigi. It is 
the hour of the most intimate communion with his 
mother,—but it is also the hour, even the moment, 
when he must decide whether he shall leave her, 
perhaps forever, to fulfil the duty of a patriot. 
To serve his country he must kill a traitor and 
condemn himself to death for doing so. His 
mother’s word, her love, almost hold him back: 
his enemies are lying in wait to accuse him of 
breaking his promise. Pippa passes, and her 
song carries to his heart the forceful inspiration 
to carry out his purpose. Again evil designs are 
foiled, and one of her “Four Happiest” is true to 
his best life. 

Last of all, the day being now almost done, 
Pippa passes, still singing, to the palace of Mon- 
signor. On the way a trap is laid for her very 
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self, to ensnare her own innocence and destroy 
her own soul. But her mission is not ended, and 
in foiling another evil she saves herself, yet all un- 
conscious that she is anything more than a little 
silk-winder out on a holiday singing the songs of 
her heart. Monsignor is not offering the holy 
office of the mass with a loving heart, in remem- 
brance of his brother’s life, but unmasking a horri- 
ble record of crime. At the moment when Pippa 
passes Monsignor is tempted by bribes from his 
brother’s tool to conceal the horror and disgrace 
of it all. But, as before, the word in season is the 
saving word. 

So Pippa has passed through all her day, and 
tired, half disappointed, because she seems not to 
have fulfilled a mission after all, but to have 
merely carried out a fancy of her own, she goes 
home too listless even for her usual prayers. She 
has been in turn each of the “Four Happiest 
Ones,” and to-morrow she is Pippa, the silk- 
winder again. 

We tell the story simply without comment, for 
our study is not of the drama, but of Pippa’s 
morning song. 

The drama is in the large what the morning 
song is in miniature. What Browning teaches 
here he teaches in all his work, the divine purpose 
in human life, and God’s choosing man himself to 
carry out that purpose, God Himself ruling. 

o---@---+ 
A COLONIAL THANKSGIVING. 


Among the papers of the late ex-State Senator 
Guy C. Stoddard, of the town of Ledyard, was 
found an old newspaper clipping containing a 
quaint account of an old Colonial Thanksgiving 
church service and dinner. It-was written in the 
year 1714 by the Rev. Lawrence Conant, of the 
old South Parish, in Danvers, Mass., and runs 
thus :-— 

“Ye Governor was in ye house and Her 
Majesty’s commissioners of ye customs, and they 
sat together in a high seat of ye pulpit stairs. Ye 
Governor appears very devout and attentive, al- 
though he favors Episcopacy, and tolerates ye 
Quakers and Baptists. : 

“He was dressed ina black velvet coat, bor- 
dered with gold lace, and buff breeches with gold 
buckles at ye knees, and white silk stockings. 

“There was a disturbance in ye galleries, where 
it was filled with divers negroes, mulattoes, and 
Indians, and a negro, called Pomp Shorter, belong- 
ing to Mr. Gardner was called forth and put in ye 
broad isle, where he was reproved with great care- 
fulness and solemnity. 

“He was then put in ye deacons’ seat between 
two deacons, in view of ye whole congregation; 
but ye sexton was ordered by Mr. Prescott to take 
him out, because of his levity and strange con- 
tortion of countenance (giving grave scandal to ye 
grave deacons), and put him in ye lobby under ye 
staire; some children and a mulatto woman were 
reprimanded for laughing at Pomp Shorter. 

“When ye services at ye meeting house were 
ended ye council and other dignitaries were enter- 
tained at ye house of Mr. Epes, on ye hill nearby, 
and we had a bountiful Thanksgiving dinner with 
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bear’s meat and venison, the last of which was a 
fine buck, shot in ye woods nearby. Ye bear was 
killed in Lynn woods near Reading. 

“After ye blessing was craved by Mr. Garrich of 
Wrentham, word came that ye buck was shot on 
ye Lord’s day by Pequot, an Indian, who came to 
Mr. Epes with a lye in his mouth like Ananias of 
old. 

“Ye council, therefore, refused to eat ye veni- 
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son, but it was afterward decided that Pequot 
should receive forty stripes save one, for lying and 
profaning ye Lord’s day, restore Mr. Epes ye 
cost of ye deer, and considering this a just and 
righteous sentence on ye sinful heathen, and that a 
blessing had been craved on ye meat, ye council 
all partook of it but Mr. Shepard, whose 
conscience was tender on ye point of ye 
venison.” 


$$ 00 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


SOME METHODS OF TEACHING GERMAN CON- 
VERSATION. 
BY OLGA MOLLER, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


The first victim of my teaching was a huge, 
black cat with flaming, yellow eyes. I found her 
very unresponsive; she refused my elves, swallow- 
ing my pet chicken instead. Father made me 
study the German grammar, and I made her. 
Father had quite as good results from his teach- 
ing as I. Puss gazed at me with baleful eyes as I 
taught her the verb, and when I came to the ad- 
jective, she scratched me. 

This pedagogical strain in me then slumbered, 
till I came to the St. Joseph high school. 

As to my methods of teaching, I tumbled into 
them. I simply expressed myself, enjoyed 
myself. I made a merry, fanciful world out of 
German conversation, because I love that kind of 
a world. My methods, if they may be called 
methods, grew and changed with my experience. 
I believe, though, back of it all were my child- 
hood’s experiences. I grieved and rejoiced in 
German, and so the language was to me a living 


~ one. I know this, that the expressions and idioms 


which live in my soul to-day are those which were 
mingled with some emotion. I hold that words 
will not stay with a pupil unless they have a human 
association. German words spoken to me when I 
was sad, cruel words which cut my soul, these are 
the words that live. For example, I had an un- 
lucky toe which I was always stubbing. If there 
was a nail within miles that toe found it, and came 
down upon it with fatal accuracy. And when I 
was unusually wicked, it found an amazing num- 
ber of nails. Becoming weary of my constant de- 
mand on his sympathy, my father told me 
sorrowfully that he must cut my toe off. 
Terror immortalizéd abschneiden. Again, when 
in Germany last summer, I visited my grand- 
father’s grave. My father’s pathetic de- 
scription of this grave, his expressions of grief, 
came thronging to my memory across the years. 
Why? Because they were woven into my very 
existence. Hence I try to make cold words alive 
to my pupils by arousing their emotions. With 
young people the emotions and imagination are 
uppermost and the intelligence less developed, 
therefore I think this emotional method a good 
one. 

I never forgot the German idioms, because my 


father gave them to me in shocks. Vexed with 
my stupidity, he once cried angrily: “Du hast 
Stroh im Kopfe!” I fell into a reverie on this 
suppositional case, whether if this straw in my 
head were to catch fire, I should be burned up. 
Another time he told me that I had “Mause im 
Kopfe.” Those mice gnawed on my brain for 
hours. I remember I was good once—a whole 
week. How that week stands out in my life! As 
a reward my father promised me “Du sollst nun 
im Speck sitzen.”” The thought of sitting in bacon 
was not very enticing, and so I determined never 
again to be good. And I never was. 

An appeal to the imagination I always find most 
effective. Why not shut out the old prosaic world 
and see in the sunshine on our desks that golden 
glow over fairyland, and in the lightning the god 
Thor hurling his hammer through the air? Un- 
dine arises from an ink well as from her enchanted 
fountain and weeps her faithless knight to death. 
Two girls in one seat blossom under our fairy 
wand into a Stiefmutterchen. Then follows the 
German fancy about the pansy. A piece of chalk 
crawls out of the box, a skeleton from its coffin. 
This uncanny guest gives play to expressions of 
terror. No dry sentences creep into our little, ro- 
mantic world. 

I recall a tiny dog which once visited my class. 
We pretended he was a terrible dragon come to 
destroy us. A young Siegfried arose in our midst 
and slew the terrible monster with a pin. Soon 
we were reeking in dragon blood. I believe that 
the pupils had the beast swallow me, so that there 
would be no more German lessons. We were 
thrilled through and through, and the conversation 
went through and through, because it was not 
about an imaginary dog, one from a story book, 
but about a live dog and a live dragon in the 
schoolroom. 

I utilize a boy’s love of hunting. I make the 
elusive adjective gallivant around, a gay deceiver. 
Though it hides under different case endings, we 
track it down and unmask the treacherous thing, 

“Let’s hunt verbs!” cried one boy eagerly, as if 
they were rabbits. 

We are not behind the manual training school, 
for we, too, make things. I require several pupils 
to give details of the object we describe. We 
make fireflies and crocodiles, but our specialty is 
devils. We turn out the reddest devils with the 
longest claws. 

I like to have my pupils feel that they contribute 
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to the recitation. One comes prepared to relate 
a Munchausen adventure, another a fishing experi- 
ence. 1 was quite unnerved by one contribution, 
a toy snake, which was slyly placed under my class 
book. 

“Eine Schlange!” I screamed. 

Schlange was burned into the pupils’ minds, and 
especially into the mind of the malicious con- 
tributor, who after school reluctantly wrote an 
essay on Schlangen. The contortions of an isin- 
glass Teddy bear proved a fascinating topic for 
conversation. We praised the piety of this bear, 
who went to church every Sunday—and ate up the 
congregation. 

I believe that in teaching a modern language the 
essential thing is to hold the pupil’s attention. If 
we have that, everything else will take care of 
itself. When I see looks of horror as | describe 
a bull fight, and when my pupils refuse to eat my 
hen because I have roasted her with the feathers 
on, I know that my words will live. 

The very best way of holding the attention is to 
have a member of the class describe some object, 
leaving the others to guess what it is.. Children, 
you know, do so love puzzles. I have noticed that 
my pupils hang on every word, because-their curi- 
osity is aroused. I pick up a pin, a prosaic article, 
yet not without interesting possibilities. 

“What has a pin that a needle has not?’ I begin. 

The pupils’ eyes sparkle, for this smacks of a 
conundrum. 

I often punish pupils into attention. A yawn- 
ing boy is our wolf that is accused of wishing to 
swallow the pupil nearest him, a vain girl arrang- 
ing her hair is Lorelei, and a tardy boy slinking in 
is a ghost that has come through the keyhole. 
We call a naughty boy Zuckerkind, tuck him into a 
cradle made of my hand, and sing him to sleep 
with a German lullaby. 

Sometimes I startle a class into attention with 
pictures. For example, 1 ask: “Hat eine Katze 
Federn und einen Schnurrbart?”’ (“Has a cat 
feathers and a mustache?”) My words are not 
forgotten because there arises the picture of a 
feathered cat with a mustache. 

As an appeal to the love of travel, I bring curios 
which I picked up in Africa, and we live in fas- 
cinating Cairo, attend Arabian weddings, shudder 
at the snake charmer, ride camels, and fall off 
donkeys. 

There is one type of student that I fail to reach, 
the big, prosaic boy who thinks fairy stories child- 
ish and imagination nonsense. I have one such 
boy now. He scorns my goblins and sneers at 
my weak attempts at wit. He thoroughly dis- 
approves of me. When I catch his contemptuous 
glances I shrivel up. Since I cannot feed this 
wretched boy on sunsets, I strand him in Ger- 
many, make him catch trains and order dinners. 

I often make a personal appeal by having a pupil 
foretell another’s future, or describe some child- 
hood experience. We have mock weddings, and 
when life grows too monotonous we hang one or 
two of the class. One day the pupils buried me. 
They enjoyed it. 
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Anotner means of gaining interest is to make a 
trifling pupil the victim of a joke. 

“Seite nicht in meinem Buch” (“Page not in my 
book”), says a boy cheerily, and leans back, free 
from all sense of responsibility. 

_ “Wann haben Sie sie ausgerissen?’ (“When did 
you tear it out?”) I ask. 

“Gerade vor der Stunde” (“Just before class”), 
volunteers his chum. 

But of all appeals, the one supreme appeal I 
make is through the devil. He is my inspiration. 
When all other methods fail, | turn into Mephisto 
—an easy transformation—and carry off the slug- 
gards on my pitchfork. If they still remain inatten- 
tive, you cannot tell where the devil ends and I be- 
gin. My German blood rebels at the artificial sen- 
tences which the teacher grinds out: “Der Hund 
ist in dem Zimmer,” “Karl trinkt ein Glas Bier.” 
What poss/ole attractions for one can a glass of 
beer have which Karl drinks? I am always de- 
pressed by the expression on the faces of the 
pupils when such sentences are hurled at them. 
The martyrs roasting on gridirons could not have 
such looks of agony. 

“Wo ist der Bleistift?”’ asks the teacher. 

As he pulls the string, one miserable little 
automaton answers drearily« “Er liegt auf dem 
Tisch.” 

Ugh! My pupils and I escape from these 
bloodless sentences to a haunted house, where we 
become limp with terror, or we fly on a dragon’s 
back to a witch’s cave. I toss into the kettle a 


. couple of naughty boys, who instantly drag in 


some girls. Our sentences become alive—are 
quivering things. Do you think that the boy will 
forget the sentence that boiled him? 

But to be successful with these conversational 
methods you have to be alive. Your conversation 
must quiver with your personality. If you go 
about it in a wooden way, the pupils will die be- 
fore your eyes. You have to bea child with them, 
your naked mind must touch theirs. 

To arouse interest in grammar is certainly a 
problem. The adjective throws out its tentacles 
to drain the life blood of the pupil, and the gram- 
matical principles multiply under his horrified gaze 
like the heads of the hydra. He reasons some- 
thing like this: If the adjective agrees with its 
noun in gender, number and case, so, too, does the 
verb, for he is impressed with the beautiful har- 
mony of the German grammar. I artfully weave in 
grammatical principles. The dragon eats up his 
victim in the accusative case, and lies in his cave 
in the dative. We eat delicious rolls buttered with 
German verbs, not so delicious. We drink coffee 
in the different tenses, and some poor boy must 
eat pie in the past tense. 

I believe that the modern cry is for more con- 
versation. How, I pray, can you bring it into a 
room which has the atmosphere of a graveyard? 
In our merry little world we rejoice and grieve to- 
gether, fight envious monsters, and so we become 
one big, loving family. Now this feeling of in- 
timacy is necessary for freedom in conversation. 
I promote this intimacy by turning my school- 
room into a German village. We enter our little 
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German world through a door over which are the 
words: “Gott beschiitze dieses Haus und alle die 
gehen ein und aus” (“God guard this house and all 
who go in and out”). We then wade through a 
field dashed with poppies and cornflowers, and 
find ourselves before a village of white plastered 
houses with red tiled roofs. The fences are 
topped with crocks, red checked feather beds, and 
everywhere are geese. Next we meet the tiny 
goose girl with hair coiled low on the neck, and 
old-fashioned dress opening in front. We now 
wander into the village graveyard, each grave 
decorated with a garland of beads and the photo- 
graph of the dead one in a glass case. After read- 
ing the inscriptions on the tombstones, we hurry 
towards “Gasthof zum Schwan,” and bump our 
heads against the low ceiling, as we walk from the 
kitchen into the stable. Next we see the Kirmes 
with the peasants whirling about in a mad dance. 

In order to have.a background for these pic- 
tures, I have lawlessly painted on the sacred 
school walls inscriptions from old peasant houses: 
“Karl Bach wu. dessen Ehefrau, Dorothea, 
geborene TOffer, haben Gott vertraut u. dieses 
Haus erbaut” (“Karl Bach and his wife, Dorothea, 
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born Toffer, have trusted God and built this 
house”); “Arbeit ist der Hausfrau Zierde” 
(‘Work is the ornament .of the housewife”), 
Dolls in the different peasant costumes hang sus- 
pended like Blue Beard’s wives. Near them are 
the old bridal goblet, the drinking horn, wooden 
shoes, the peasant bridal wagon, a miniature 
porcelain stove, and a miniature house from the 
Black Forest. 

It is when traveling abroad that I realize most 
vividly the importance of modern languages. 
Under a tropical sun I have had to make from 
signs On cars and inns a pitiful little language of 
my own, which [ illustrated with exhausting pan- 
tomime. More convincing still is the following 
tragic incident: Two men were traveling in Ger- 
many with the rich vocabulary of the one word, 
wir. One day they ran upon a man lying dead 
on the street. 

“Wer hat ihn getétet?” (‘‘Who killed him?”) 
asked the officer, rushing up. 

“Wir” (“We”), answered these poor men, and 
were marched off to the gallows. 

Moral: If you do not learn to speak German, 
you will be hanged. 


—_——s 
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‘NATURE STUDY. 


UNDERGROUND WORKERS. 
BY FRED W. CARD. 


I have been much interested in watching some 
nature people whom you all know, but with whom 
you may not have become intimately acquainted. 
They are naturally retiring in disposition and may 
not care especially to know you, but if you are not 
too zealous in thrusting your presence upon them 
I think they will permit you to find out something 
about their ways. 

One bright moonlight night I stepped out of 
doors to enjoy the beautiful scene. I soon heard 
a rustling almost as if rats or rabbits were running 
through the bushes. I thought the leaves must 
be dropping from the trees, for I stood under an 
apple tree, from which many of the leaves had al- 
ready fallen. I soon found that it was the dry 
leaves on the ground which were being moved in 
some way. By keeping very still I soon saw a 
head thrust out, apparently in search of some- 
thing. In order to see better I went into the 
house and brought out a lamp, and set it down on 
the ground. Then I had to keep still a long time, 
for I had disturbed the workers by tramping 
about, but the leaves all about me soon began to 
rattle and move as if they were alive. Soon I had 
an opportunity of seeing one of the little heads 
thrust out, and the mouth, which is a peculiar one, 
grasp a bit of dry leaf and try to swallow it. If 
the part of the leaf were too firm the whole leaf 
would be drawn back toward the home of the eater. 
I do not believe that these little animals can see, 
and it was interesting to watch them reach about 
to find what they wanted. How many have seen 
them at work? I hope all who have not will try 
to make their acquaintance. 


Earthworms not only live in the earth, but they 
depend upon the earth for most of their food, at 
least they swallow large quantities of it. They 
probably get most of their nourishment from the 
decaying vegetable matter which it contains. 
They are seldom seen in the daytime except after 
a heavy rain. At night they come out and seek 
for food and for material with which to line their 
burrows. Oftener than otherwise, however, they 
do not entirely leave their burrows. They come 
part way out and reach around in all directions in - 
search of leaves or other material which they can 
use, but leave their tails in the opening of their 
burrows so that they can retreat into them very 
quickly if disturbed. It is doubtful if they could 
find their burrows again if they once left them. 
Darwin, who wrote a book about earthworms, says 
that they cling so tightly to their burrows that 
they cannot be drawn out, that their bodies will be 
broken before they will loosen their hold. Their 
burrows often extend several feet into the ground, 
but they are said to have a habit of lying near the 
openings, particularly in the morning. They can 
live under water, yet after heavy rains many of 
them are found on the surface, where they often 
perish. They are said to cease work in the sum- 
mer when the ground gets very dry, also in 
winter when the ground is frozen. Certain it is 
that we see less of them in summer, and in 
winter they must go below where the ground 
freezes, 

Go outside under the trees some evening when 
the ground is covered with dry leaves and listen. 
You must go very quietly or you will miss all the 
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PROPHECY FULFILLED. 


To-day the Ohio School Improvement Federa- 
tion is not only the great educational force in 
Ohio, with its first president as state superintend- 
ent and its only other president as inspector in the 
state department, but it is the most efficient non- 
official educational force in the country, with 
more achievements to its credit than any other 
educational organization, state or national. 

In view of all this it is with just pride that we 
reprint what we said just five years ago, ip an edi- 
torial in the Journal of Education, September 15, 
1904 :— 

“Ohio has a federation on entirely new lines. 
The scheme is in every way a good one. The 
officers are all men, but they are mostly young 
men, really a ‘new deal’ from the standpoint of 
former activities. The names missed from the 
list are suggestive, and yet the eighteen official 
names represent every section of the state, every 
field of education, and the liveliest kind of promo- 
tion. The committee is organizing a branch in 
each county, and in some counties there is al- 
ready an organization in every township. 

“No one can fail to approve of each of its aims, 
and any organization with wide-awake young men 
in every county pushing it with such purpose can 
but bring rare fruit that is worth while. 

“The trouble with all organizations is that they 
leave much of the best material for leadership 
inactive, and whatever tends to awaken new 
forces among the younger men and provides for 
their activity is a good thing.” 
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In reprinting this the officers said:— 

“Many highly complimentary endorsements 
from other leading men of this and” other states 
would be given if space permitted. Dr. Winship 
has made such a summary as would be expected 
from a man of his scholarly attainments, broad 
experience, and practical turn of mind. He 
recognized the new lines of work as well as the 
new methods of working, and particularly the im- 
portance of having a greater number of persons 
actively engaged in work, which is provided for in 
the organization of the Ohio School Improve- 
ment Federation.” 

In view of all that has been accomplished by the 
Ohio School Improvement Association we are 
justified in .a bit of satisfaction that we foresaw 
its possibilities, especially in what it would do for 


the new men thereby enlisted. 
—— —+0+-@-0-@-0-@-0- 


ANOTHER INAUGURATION. 


This time it was at Middletown, Conn., when Dr. 
W. A. Shanklin was officially and fraternally 
recognized as president of Wesleyan. 

Several things conspired to make the day 
memorable,—the presence of a large contingent 
of educational leaders, all interested in their new 
confrére ; the presence also of President Taft and 
ex-Secretary Root; the lively sympathy of the 
fine old college town in the occasion; but more 
than all the man himself who was inducted into 
office. 

President Shanklin is of Virginian ancestry; 
was born in Missouri; graduated at Hamilton Col- 
lege (New York); served Methodist pulpits at 
Spokane and Seattle (Wash.), Dubuque (Ia.), and 
Reading (Pa.); and was president of Upper Iowa 
University at Fayette, from which he was lured to 
Wesleyan. 

Eastern institutions have of late been making a 
heavy draft on the West for college leaders. 
Dartmouth, Clark University, and Smith College 
drew their presidents from that section; and now 
Wesleyan follows _ suit.’ Iowa _ contributes 
one of her choice educational spirits to 
Connecticut. 

It has not been common usage of late years to 
choose ministers for college presidents. But in 
Dr. Shanklin’s case the selection is an admirable 
one. He is scholarly in his tastes, manly in his 
ideals, modern in his conceptions of what the 
smaller colleges should be, and while loyal to his 
religious denomination is free from any tinge of 
sectarianism. Under his guidance Wesleyan will 
not be merely a Methodist institution. Somé 
time ago it altered its charter that it might serve 
a larger constituency. And the new president is 
gratified over the change, believing it timely and 
wise. He will also endeavor to make the college 
more cosmopolitan, and will try to secure stu- 
dents from all quarters rather than from the East 
alone. 

. He is a strong believer in the small college : 
thinks that it has yet an important place in educa- 
tional life; has no yearning to see it become a 
university. And he is also a firm believer that 
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co-education in a college is not to the advantage 
of either sex. Yet he hopes to see a co-ordinate 
Woman’s College at Middletown, and will labor to 
achieve that aim. 

In the faith that Wesleyan has a future the new 
president accepts his post, and he is sure that in 
this he is not to be disappointed. 
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WONDERFUL BEQUEST. 


Occasionally a man who has accumulated a 
vast fortune quite captivates all the people by the 
use to which he has his wealth put after he is 
gone, and this is altogether true of the fabulous 
bequests of the late John Stewart Kennedy, who 
gave outright $25,000,000 to good causes, and 
provides that many more millions shall be simi- 
larly used. Mr. Kennedy’s wealth was not 
dreamed of by the public. 

Presbyterian missionary societies get $10,000,- 
000. . This is wholly unprecedented. 

The educational gifts were as follows:— 

Columbia University gets $2,500,000 with an 
added gift about as great. 

Robert College, Constantinople, $1,500,000. 
This is so surprising as to be startling. 

Yale University, $100,000; Amherst College, 
$100,000; Williams College, $100,000; Dartmouth 
College, $100,000; Bowdoin College, $100,000; 
Hamilton College, $100,000; University of Glas- 
gow, Scotland, $100,000; Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute, $100,000; Hampton Normal 
school and Agricultural Institute, $100,000; 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., $50,000; Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, O., $50,000; Wellesley College, 
$50,000; Barnard College, $50,000; Teachers 
College (Columbia University), $50,000; Elmira 
College for Women, Elmira, N. Y., $50,000; 
Northfield Seminary, Northfield, Mass., $50,000; 
Mount Hermon Boys’ school, Gill, Mass., $50,- 
000; Anatolic College, Marsovan, Turkey, $50,- 
000; Syrian Protestant College, Beirut, Syria, 
$25,000; American School at Smyrna, Turkey, 
$20,000; Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, 
Ill., $25,000; Centre College, Danville, Ky., $25,- 
000; Berea College, Ky., $50,000; Cooper Union, 
New York, $20,000; National Academy of Design, 
New York, $20,000; Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of New York, $10,000; Young Women’s 
Christian Association of New York, $10,000. 

The colleges not remembered now wonder why 
not. 
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AGE OF THE SOLDIERS. 


In the Civil war in the Union army there were 
226,000 more enlistments of seventeen and under 
than of twenty-two and over. There were 58,000 
more of fifteen and under than of twenty-five and 
over. There were three and one-half times as 
many of twenty-one and under as there were over 
twenty-one. All this goes to show that war robs 
the nation of its young men. What a com- 
mentary on the horrors of war! The men who 
decree war are twenty-five and over, and the 
men of that age in the army were not one-forty- 
third of the army. 
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MUNSTERBERG’S NERVE. 

Professor Hugo Munsterberg is one of the 
most fascinating magazine writers of the day. 
His charm is largely in the Philistinism of it. 
He revels in shocking Americans, and there is 
such a thrill in his shock that it is quite electrify- 
ing. The opportunities are limitless. Our no- 
tions of the use of liquor offered a rare oppor- 
tunity for keen sarcasm with a semi-philosophical 
edge to it. Now Dr. Elwood Worcester’s noble 
service to humanity, the noblest in recent times, 
affords an opportunity for a display of philosophi- 
cal fragments of rare brilliancy. In every thing 
he writes there is a rich vein of common sense 
which all will do well to read and heed. We re- 
print this latest article of his with much. satisfac- 
tion, sure that its good sense will be helpful, and 
that its Philistinism will do no harm. 
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HOUSTON’S MOTHERS’ CLUBS. 


Houston, Texas, is one of the most genuinely 
live towns educationally in the country. Superin- 
tendent P. W. Horne has things moving there at a 
lively pace. The Mothers’ Clubs of that city 
are doing more for the schools than are those of 
any city so far as we can learn. In the news 





columns this week we _ give in detail 
what they have done already. These 
Mothers’ Clubs have raised for the white 
children $21,070, and for the colored chil- 
dren $477, making a total of $21,548. This 


amount was expended for things which would 
probably not have been secured had they been left 
to public money. The things secured have been 
educational in the highest degree, and have paved 
the way for better things yet to come. The old- 
est club among the nuntber is less than three 
years old. The record in general does not extend 
over two years. The amount of sympathy and in- 
terest in the schools developed by the work is 
worth far more even than the money expended. 
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SUICIDE AMONG STUDENTS. 

The extraordinary frequency of cases of suicide 
among the pupils attending the German schools 
of the higher and lower grades has become a sub- 
ject of genuine concern to educators and medical 
men. Accordingly, Professor Albert Eulenburg, 
the well-known nerve specialist of the University 
of Berlin, has been making an especial study of 
the subject with a view to finding, if possible, 
what remedial measures can be taken. _ His re- 
searches, which cover a period of years, have led 
to the astonishing disclosures that the number of 
cases of youthful suicide in the German empire 
averages fifty-three a year, or practically one each 
week. Out of 1,258 cases which he investigated 
he found that 473 made away with themselves 
either because of fear of impending punishments 
or because of anxiety regarding examinations or 
despair of failing to pass. Traces of mental de- 
rangement were discovered in only 120 cases, or 
hardly 10 per cent. of the whole number. In 350 





cases the causes promoting to self-destruction 
had to be set down under the category, “motives 
unknown.” 
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Dr. Eulenburg comes to the conclusion that the 
responsibility for these shocking conditions is di- 
vided between the children’s parents or guardians 
and defects in the. school system, lack of proper 
supervision ati home bearing the brunt of the 
blame. He recommends, however, changes in 
school methods, including a reform of the system 
of examinations. 
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UNIVERSITY FOR BUSINESS. 

S. R. Hoover of West high school of Cleve- 
land at the N. E. A. convention at Denver advo- 
cated the founding of a great school or univer- 
sity of business on a par with present-day univer- 
sities in the extent and thoroughness of its course. 
In this he thinks “there is a more laudable op- 
portunity ‘for the philanthropists of the future 
than in the establishment of chairs of political 
economy, the dead languages, or the endowment 
of libraries.”* Old-fashioned business methods, 
he says, are out of the question in this day. We 
shall be interested to see the experiment tried, but 
the schemes of Carnegie and Rockefeller, who 
have more to do with what universities shall 
teach than all the public school men and college 
men in America, are not headed toward universi- 
ties of business. , 
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4000 PER CENT. PROFIT. 


It is estimated where school nurses are em- 
ployed that sixty cents per child treated is the net 
average cost Of a nurse’s time in “follow-up work” 
consequent upon the medical examination of 
school children, according to data compiled by the 
Bureau of Municipal Research. When a child 
because of physical defects must take work a sec- 
ond time, it costs the municipality, in the lower 
grades, from twenty-five dollars to forty dollars. 
No community, it is pertinently suggested, is so 
poor that it cannot afford to spend sixty cents to 
save twenty-five dollars. 
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WOMEN IN NEW YORK. 

Mayor McClellan of New York city has at- 
tracted much attention by the appointment of 
three women upon the city board of education. 
It has been a long time since there were women 
upon the board. Let us hope that these three 
women will attract the right kind of attention to 
themselves, so that there may always be women 
upon the board. 
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HOME EDUCATION CONGRESs. 

On another page we present a statement of 
the International Congress for Home Education 
in Brussels next August. Dr. W. C. Bagley, of 
Urbana, Ill., is deeply interested in this Congress. 
It is very desirable that America should interest 
herself in this world movement, and while many 
of us are already buried several feet deep in asso- 
ciation work, there are those who are not as yet 
submerged at home who could serve their country 
and the world effectively by joining in this great 
work, and whoever is to be in Europe next sum- 
mer will find it advantageous in many ways to get 
into touch with Dr. Bagley. 
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The Maine State Association at Lewis- 
ton registered 1,700 paid members, and 
at the evening lecture by Dr. Talmage 
there were 600 other paid admissions. Presi- 
dent A. J. Roberts of Colby University took 
up the program making where it was left when 
Superintendent William H. Brownson of Portland 
died. He hada most successful meeting and is 
president by election for the coming year. 


A man who thinks he is fitting himself to save 
souls in the twentieth century by reading Hebrew 
is no farther astray than the man who thinks he 
can train boys for twentieth century manhood by 
merely studying cut and tried “principles” of 
great antiquity. 


President Schurman of Cornell says that the 
problems of our universities are the avoiding of 
political influence, securing of better teaching, 
and furnishing free tuition to students. 


There is already a well directed fire upon the 
American high school. Millions of money are be- 
hind the scheme to dethrone it. We cannot be 
too alert for its defence. 


The daily press of the West has given much 
more attention, editorially, to the death of Dr. 
William T. Harris than has the press of the East. 


The University of Pennsylvania has reached 
the 5,000 mark in its registration, an increase in 
every department except in the medical school. 


It is vastly more important to help the home 
condition of one-fourth of the children than it is 
to know a new trick in teaching something. 


The most difficult achievement fcr a teacher in 
a small community is to attend dances and retain 
the respect of all classes in the community. 


Medical inspection is not complete until par- 
ents both understand and correct the defects 
which the physician has discovered. 


There are hundreds of superintendents who are 
in their present field for the first time this year. 
Be patient with them. 


In New York city with all her playgrounds— 
one hundred of them— there are 6,000 children to 
the acre. 


The latest criticism is that America is school 
mad. It is not wholly bad or sad to be mad for ° 
a lad. 


The more the light is turned on the low salaries 
of teachers the more disgraceful is the exhibit. 


Massachusetts is seventh in population, third in 
higher education, sixth in secondary education. 

There are no educational principles that can 
stand in the way of the best good of the child. 

A superintendent recently said that $3,600 at 
peace was preferable to $5,000 at war. 


The public schools must decide the weal or woe 
of a vast number of the citizens to be. 
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UNDERGROUND WORKERS. 


(Continued from page 519.) 





fun. The worms can probably neither hear nor 
see, but they are very sensitive to a jar, and your 
tread will be enough to make every one disappear. 

If you stand or sit very still, you may soon be- 
gin to see the leaves move and to hear them rattle. 
Perhaps if the moon is bright you can see them 
by moonlight. You can bring a few worms inside 
and place them in a box of earth, though it is not 
always easy to watch them in this way. They are 
somewhat sensitive to light, and the jar is doubt- 
less more noticeable to them inside. Perhaps 
if you persevere you may be rewarded by seeing 
them at work. You might cover the box with a 
board or with black cloth or paper. Perhaps in 
that way you could more easily catch them at 
work. Darwin placed three-cornered pieces of 
paper on the soil, and watched to see how the 
worms would take hold of them. He also buried 
bits of meat, cabbage, and onion, and watched to 
see whether the worms would find them. Then 
again he tried to see what things they liked best. 
He reported that they were very fond of onions. 

A worm’s body and the way it is made up is a 
great wonder. You will see that it is made up of 
rings or segments joined together, but it is hard to 
understand the great elasticity by which the size 
of these rings can be increased or diminished and 
the body lengthened or shortened. The muscular 
development by which they move themselves 
about and force their way through the soil is also 
a marvel. > 

I dug three worms in the garden yesterday and 
watched them for a time. As they crawled about 
in my hand they would try to force themselves be- 
tween my fingers, doubtless hoping that this was 
a way into the soil. Sometimes they would reach 
out over the edge of my hand and move about or 
reach as far downward as possible, evidently 
hoping to touch something. Apparently they did 
not like to drop, and kept enough of their bodies 
on my hand so that they could return to it. Per- 
haps I am jumping at this conclusion, for I did not 
test it thoroughly. Suppose you find out. I 
started to hold my hand not far from the ground 
to see if one would drop which was reaching far 
downward, but I saw the burrow of another worm, 
perhaps a deserted one, and held the head of the 
worm at the opening. At first it did not seem to 
notice this opening, but quickly made its way in 
when it did find it. After entering part way, it 
seemed not to like what it found; backed out, and 
began to wander about. I then held another 
worm with its head at this same opening. This 
worm immediately entered and entirely disap- 
peared, after which I saw nothing more of it. 
Then I put, the first one at another burrow, which 
it entered, but it seemed unable to get its whole 
body in, about an inch remaining outside. I 
watched it for some time, but it did not disappear. 
Whether it thought itself sufficiently hidden or 
whether the burrow was too shallow and it could 
not quickly work its way deeper, I do not know. 
I finally threw a little earth over the place and 
left it. This morning it had disappeared. I 
took the third one back and placed it on the loose 
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_and leaving it there, finely pulverized. 


earth where I had dug the three. It at once be- 
gan to crawl, and partially hid itself under the 
leaves and other refuse, but did not make any 
effort to burrow its way into the soil. In the 
morning it had disappeared. I do not know 


whether it had entered the soil or had been picked 


up by a bird. 

These little animals have considerable influence 
on the soil. They make it better for plants. 
They are constantly bringing soil to the surface 
A part of 
this comes from considerable depths. This soil 
has passed through their bodies, and is in better 
condition for plants to use than it was before. By 
their habit of dragging leaves into their burrows 
they add some vegetable matter to the soil below, 
which is an advantage. Their burrows also admit 
air to the soil more freely, and unless air enters 
the soil plants will not grow. These little work- 
ers thus keep up a system of tillage all their own, 
and the work which they do is probably more im- 
portant than we think. Darwin considered it very 
important.—The Nature Guard. 
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THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR HOME 
EDUCATION, BRUSSELS,— AUGUST, 1910 


While the significance of the home in the forma- 
tion of character has never been questioned, the 
important task of organizing the forces of home 
education and capitalizing the most valuable re- 
sults of experience and investigation in this field 
has only recently been undertaken. This move- 
ment, world-wide in-its extent and significance, 
was initiated by the Belgian government, and 
‘bore its first fruit in the International Congress 
for Home Education which convened at Liege in 
1905. A second Congress was held in Milan in 
1906, under the patronage of the Italian govern- 
ment. 

These two Congresses have shown the very 
great value of a persistent and systematic study 
of the problems involved in home education. The 
published Proceedings fill a unique place in edu- 
cational literature and form the nucleus about 
which the future science of home education will 
develop. It is, therefore, gratifying to note that 
the movement has been given another force- 
ful impetus by the calling of a Third International 
Congress for Home Education to convene in 
Brussels during the month of August, 1910. The 
Congress will be held under the patronage of the 
Belgian government, and in connection with the 
Universal Exhibition at Brussels. 

It is expected that the program will lay espe- 
cial stress upon the problem of preventing through 
a proper direction of early education in the 
home, the development of the unsocial and other- 
wise inadequate standards and ideals which so 
often take root in a neglected or poisoned soil. 
As the preliminary circular of the Congress says: 
“The greater part of the efforts of those who seek 
to correct defects, to relieve distress, and to rectify 
mistakes are not successful because they are 
undertaken too late.” 

The Congress will consist of five sections :-— 

Section 1: The study of childhood; 
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Section 2: The education of children; (a) gen- 
eral questions; (b) the education of children by 
their parents in the home; (c) co-operation of the 
family with the school; (d) education in the home 
after school; 

Section 3: Abnormal children ; 

Section 4: Various subjects relating to child- 
hood ; 

Section 5: Documentation. 

An American committee has been appointed at 
the- request of the Belgian government by Hon. 
E. E. Brown, United States commissioner of edu- 
cation, to stimulate interest in the work of the 
Congress. This committee has organized a 
number of sub-committees, each representing one 
of the sections of the Congress. An effort will 
be made to secure a large American representa- 
tion in the sessions at Brussels. 

Membership in the Congress entitles to a copy 
of the Procéedings. The membership fee is two 
dollars, and may be sent either to the general 
secretary, 44 rue Rubens, Brussels, or to the 
secretary of the American committee. 

Administrations, educational bodies, philan- 
thropic societies, can take part in the Congress 
and be represented by a delegate. A subscription 
must be paid for each delegate. 

Those who subscribe not less than ten dollars 
become honorary members. 
type are needed to defray the general expenses of 
the propaganda. 

Papers and discussions may be presented in 
any of the following languages: French, German, 
English, Dutch, Italian, and Spanish. 

Americans wishing to participate in the discus- 
sions of the Congress should communicate with 
the’ secretary of the American committee, W. C. 
Bagley, Urbana, III. 





DOVER, N. H., IN LINE. 


The Youngstown (Ohio) high school has eleven men 
teachers and eleven women, and 49.1 per cent. of the stu- 
dents are boys.—365 to 377. 

The Dover (N. H.) high school has two men teachers 
and eight women, and 50.1 per cent. of the students are 
boys,—152 to 151. 

E. W. Butterfield. 
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SAD EXAMPLE, 


Of the many arguments tending to prove that we can 
hope for no great improvement in rural schools until 
the states set up minimum qualifications for school su- 
perintendents, we believe that the report just issued by 
the superintendent of schools of D-——-~ B—— of M—— 
is the most effective. We give the entire report, exactly 
as published in the annual report of the selectmen:— 

“During the Past year good intrest has been shown 
by Nearly all of the teachers they have shown good in- 
terest and have dun good work thare needs a little re- 
pare to some of the out bildings and School house in 
Dist No 3 needs to bee under pinned 

“the Greater part of the School Houses are in good 
repare 

“we will haye to have some new books this comming 
year 

“we need a set of New Maps in all of the Schools 
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“would recommend the Appropriation for the Coming 


year 
“Schools $700 


“Text Books and Maps 125 
“Repairing School houses 40 
“Eb. B. UL. 


“Supt of Schools.” 
The printer adds: “This report was ordered printed 


exactly as made.” 
E. W. K. 
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COLLEGE BOYS’ SUMMER WORK. 


The following account of the summer vacation life of 
the seventeen Harvard students of one city near Boston 
is a fair sample of the way college students spend their 
vacations :— 

The popular impression is that college men work dur- 
ing the winter and loaf during the summer. The reverse 
is often the case. Many students joyfully return tq col- 
lege after a hard summer’s work, recuperate during the 
school term, and gain strength to-renew their labors the 
next summer. Brain work is thought more fatiguing 
than manual labor, but ask those who have tried both, 
and you will find they are quite content with brain work. 

The work done by college men in the summer includes 
almost every known occupation. This can be seen by 
the record of some of the Harvard men:— 

Harold V. W spent his vacation on the Lexing- 
ton and Boston street railway as conductor. His hours 
were short, varying from ten to fifteen a day. 

Charles A. M and William F. D——— worked 
at the Gifford house in Provincetown, the former as 
megaphone player and carriage driver, and the latter as 
head waiter. 

Laurence L. W worked for the Chautauqua lec- 
ture bureau, traveling through Iowa and Missouri. He 
acted as tent-raiser, usher, ticket taker, and in other 
ways made himself indispensable. 

James M——— and William B whiled away the 
summer accepting gifts from the guests at the Waum- 
beck housé among the mountains. M incidentally 
played baseball. 

John M. G had an uplifting task. He had 
charge of the elevator at the Maplewood, Maplewood, 
N. H. 

Leslie C devoted his summer to educational 
work. He was an assistant to Albert D——— at the 
Lincoln park playground. 

George S was in the banking business, being in 
the employ of the City Trust Company of Boston. 

Frank D was a clerk for the Adams Express 
Company, in the North station. 

Myron H spent his evenings in the same build- 
ing as night watchman. 

Edmund A worked on the Charles-river dam as 









































rodman. 

Charles S enjoyed himself at York beach waiting 
on a table. 

Carl S worked in the office of the inspector of 
buildings at Harvard. 

Henry C of the medical school sold the Eliot 





“five-foot shelf.” 

The author of this sketch started to work as conduc- 
tor, but soon quit on account of decided aversion to 
hard work. 

The experience gained by summer work is of great 
practical value. It keeps the men from becoming 
“academicized”; shows them that the non-college man 
is as able, and in many cases abler, than themselves; 
and enables them to put to better advantage the knowl- 
edge they obtain in college. They may not appreciate 
the joy of work, but they learn the worth of work.— 
Omnis Gallia, in Somerville Journal. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


HABIT-FORMATION AND THE SCIBPNCE OF 
TEACHING. By Stuart H. Rowe, Ph. D., Brooklyn. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 310 pp. 
Price, $1.50, net. 

This is the most elaborate pedagogical school treat- 
ment of habit available. The author has so much more 
space than others have had that he is able to treat the 
subject much more adequately both in the choice ‘of 
many phases of the subject that others must omit and in 
a more extended treatment of every manifestation of 
habit and the treatment thereof. For illustration, there 
are fifty-five pages devoted to “The Method of Evoking 
Initiative.” This becomes in his hands quite a treatise 
of the science of teaching, though he never forgets the 
relation of teaching to habit forming and breaking. 
NERVES AND COMMON SENSE. By Annie Payson 

Call. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. Price, 

$1.25, net. 

A book by Annie Payson Call is always a welcome an- 
nouncement, for to her more than to any other one writer 
for the past twenty years have we all been indebted for 
the call to power through repose. Her previous books 
have been of inestimable value to nervously exhausted 
people, and the highest tribute that can be paid this 
book is to say that it is the best of her writings. Among 
the twenty-five chapters may be mentioned the following, 
which are of exceptional value: Habit and Nervous 
Strain: How Women Can Keep from Being Nervous; 
“You Have No Idea How I Am Rushed”; “Why Does 
Mrs. Smith Get on My Nerves?” The Trying Member of 
the Family; Lrritable Husbands; Quiet vs. Chronic Ex- 
citement; The Tired Emphasis; Working Restfully; Im- 
aginary Vacations; The Woman at the Next Desk; 
Telephones and Telephoning; Don’t Talk; Why Make So 
Much Fuss About What I Eat? Take Care of Your 
Stomach. 

CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF» EDUCATION. By 
Ellwood P. Cubberley. Riverside Educational Mono- 
graphs. Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. Cloth. Price, 35 cents, net. 

It is the purpose of the Riverside Educational Mono- 
graphs to present a series of educational classics, and at 
the same time discussions of present-day specific prob- 
lems in administration and in methods, and Dr. Cubber- 
ley’s volume conies under the head of administration. 
He presents the subject under these attractive headings: 
“Changes in the Nature of Our Life,” “Changes in the 
Conception of the School,” and “New Conceptions of the 
Present Tendencies.” Dr. Cubberiey’s treatment is 
every way adequate and altogether stimulating. 
MAKING THE BEST OF OUR CHILDREN. By Mary 

Wood-Allen, M. D. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Cloth. Price, $1.00, net. 

In this new presentation of child study for parents the 
right and wrong methods of training are illustrated 
through concrete examples of individual cases. This au- 
thor leaves general principles unstated—though not un- 
implied—and uses the form of narrative. In each chap- 
ter the right and wrong ways of dealing with some 
childish crisis are illustrated, and in the thirty-seven 
chapters all sorts of boyhood problems are dealt with. 
There are two volumes styled First and Second Series, 
the first dealing with children under eight years, and the 
other with children from eight to sixteen. The style is 
unusual, which adds materially to its value. It cannot 
fail to interest anyone concerned with the training of 
children. 

AGRICULTURE FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. By Mar- 
tin L. Fisher, Purdue University, and Fassett A, Cot- 
ton, LaCrosse Normal school. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. With many illustrations. Cloth. 381 
pp. 

As state superintendent of Indiana Mr. Cotton was 
one of the leaders in promoting the introduction of agri- 
eultural teaching in the public schools, and in this he 
was greatly assisted by Professor Fisher, so that a text- 
book by these en as joint authors is eminently gratify- 
ing from any point of view. “Agriculture for Common 
Schools” is, as would be expected, admirably adapted 
to use in schools, is reliable as to information, adequate 
in scope, and interesting in presentation. 


CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY. By Henry Burchard 
Fine and Henry Dallas Thompson. New York: The 
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Macmillan Company. Cloth. 300 pp. Price, $1.60, 

net. 

This is a contribution from Princeton in the interests 
of advanced mathematics. It has grown out of an ex- 
perience of three years’ instruction in that university. 
It is arranged for a course of three hours a week for half 
the collegiate year, and the whole subject may be trav- 
ersed in the first and second years. The first twelve 
chapters deal with “Co-ordinate Geometry in a Plane,” 
while the next six chapters deal with “Co-ordinate 
Geometry in Space.” Here one may learn the problems 
connected with the ellipse, the parabola, tangents, and 
polars of the conic, etc., problems naturally intricate but 
not unsolvable. A valuable set of six tables are an ad- 
dition.-and the book closes with a finely-drawn set of 
nine different figures that graphically portray and illumi- 
nate the foregoing text. Carefully-arranged exercises 
accompany each chapter, by which to test the principles 
and rules embodied in the chapter. The work is ably 
planned and executed, and is a distinct contribution to 
an involved but necessary province of mathematical 
study. 

A BC OF PHILOSOPHY. By Grace F. Landsberg. 
New York: R. F. Fenno. Cloth. 147 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Recognizing the excellent aim of the author, it must 

be ever kept in mind that it was not written for those 

who wish to get the briefest knowledge of philosophy. 

To attempt to zive the views of philosophers from Thales 








MURINE RELIEVES THE EVE 


when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Sirain. incident to 
the average School Room. A recent Census of New York 
City reveals the fact that in that City alone, 17,928 School 
Children needed Kye Care. Why not try Murine Bye 
Remedy For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Byes, Granula- 
tion, Pink Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Bxperienced 
Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Prohibited Drvgs. 


’ Try Murine For Your Eye Troubles; You Will Like 


Murine. Try It In Baby’s Eyes for Sealy Byelids. 
Druggists Sell Murine at 50 cents. The Murine Eye 
Remedy Company, Chicago, Will Send You Interesting 
iye Books Free. 





‘The most notable contribution to modern 
art and industrial education, and the only 
successful attempt to present drawing and 
manual training in their proper relation,” 


is the way in which one of the leading authorities 
has characterized 


The Manual Arts for 
Elementary Schools 


by C. S. Hammock 
and A. G. Hammock 


The authors are artists and craftsmen of recognized 
ability. They have given the subject of drawing, 
design, and making, a masterly treatment,—simple 
and direct, artistic and pedagogical. No school 
can afford to be without these books. 


The series comprises nine books, one for each of the eigh; 
years of the elementary school and one for shop work. A 
teacher’s manual for a)l grades accompanies the course and 
is supplied free to teachers using the books. 

First, second and third year books (6x8 inches) $1.50 per 
dozen. Fourth to eighth years (8x10%4) $2.25 per dozen. Shop 
work (8x10%,) $3.00 per dozen. 


D.C. Heath & Co., Pubtishers 


New York 





Boston Chicago 
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(600 B. C.) to Huxley (1895) in a large-print, wide-mar- 
gined volume is practically impossible. Such a book 
should be indexed to save the time of one who consults 
it. Though the book is full of hints only, many of the 
hints are serviceable if only for the reason that it may 
drive one to further search. The book is published by 
the “Charities Publication Committee” of New York. 

GUATEPMALA AND HWBR PEOPLE. By Nevin O. 

Winter, author of “Mexico and Her People of To-day.” 

Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Cloth. Illuminated cover. 

Hlegantly illustrated. 307 pp. Price, $3.00. 

The Page Company has developed a field of its own in 
presenting from the pens of Will S. Monroe and. Nevin 
O. Winter books of travel-geography-history all in one, 
with charming literary and illustrative art. What Mr. 
Monroe is doing for Huropean countries Mr. Winter is 
doing for Central America. Mr. Page puts all lovers of 
the world’s beauties under lasting obligations by issuing 
these books. 


A STUDENT’S HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. By William Edward Simonds, Ph. D. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.10. 

Such was the success of Simonds’ “Student’s History 
of English Literature,’ both scholastically and commer- 
cially, that this “History of American Literature” finds 
‘the way clear for a hearty welcome. This is the most 
-complete story of American literature and its makers 
that has been prepared for school use in a volume by 
‘itself and devoted exclusively to our own literature, and 
‘it is exceedingly interesting and pedagogically attractive. 

‘ENGLISH POEMS. Selected and Edited with Illustra- 
tive and Explanatory Notes and Biographies. By 

Walter C. Bronson, Litt. D., of Brown University. The 

Elizabethan Age and the Puritan Period (1559-1660). 

Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Cloth. Li- 

brary edition, $1.65, postpaid; school edition, $1.15, 

postpaid. 

This is an admirable volume of English poems, a re- 
~markably complete collection of the important poems of 
the century that was dominated by Queen Elizabeth; 
poems from Sackville and Sir Philip Sidney to Milton. 
"There are upwards of sixty poets and more than 280 
‘poems. Among these writers are Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Ben Jonson, John Donne, Fletcher, Beaumont, George 
Herbert, and Robert Herrick. 


THE PROGRESSIVE ROAD TO READING, BOOK 
Ill. By Georgine Burchill, teacher; William L. Et- 
tinger, principal; Edgar Dubs Shimer. all of New York 
city. New York. Boston, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & 
Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 192 pp. Price, 48 cents. 
We have already spoken in high appreciation of Books 

I. and II. of this series, and we need do no more now 

than to say that every excellent feature is here intensi- 

fied. The scheme impresses one more and more. Dr. 

Shimer is one of the eminently successful and inspiring 

district superintendents. He has selected a principal 

after his own heart, who has in turn selected a teacher 

who pleases him to the limit, and the three are making a 

notably valuable and interesting series of readers, of 

which three are already issued. 


SHAKESPEARE’S MACBETH. Edited and annotated 
by Homer PB. Sprague. Silver Series of Classics. New 
York, Boston, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 
No bit of English outside the Bible is better known 

than is Shakespeare’s ‘‘Macbeth.” There has been as 
much discussion as to the “real Macbeth” as there has 
been as to whether or not the north pole has been dis- 
covered. Colonel Homer B. Sprague has in his long and 
intense life studied Shakespeare from every angle, and 
he presents this play with more sidelights than can be 
found in any other inexpensive form. In the introduc- 
tion are thirty of the best authorities on Shakespeare 
and their opinion of “Macbeth” in full. The notes are 
ten times as extended as the play. The index is re- 
markably complete. This is in every way a great ireat- 
ment of a great play. 

THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN FROM CRADLE TO 
SCHOOL. A Guide for Young Mothers, Teachers, and 
Nurses. By Mrs. H. ©, Cradock. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. Cloth. Price, 60 cents, net. *‘ 
In a direct manner, with simple language, in a whole- 
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some spirit, the author talks about little children and 

their needs, giving advice that can never harm and is 

a to be helpful to whoever has the care of young chil- 
rel. 





CROWBELL’S SHORTER FRENCH TEXTS. General 
Editor, J. &. Mansion. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. Cloth. Average length, 64 pages. Price, 25 
“cents, net. 

Limits to our space do not permit more than a gen- 
eral reference to the thirteen short French texts that 
have just come to our desk. The series to which they 
belong embodies an attempt to provide teachers and pu- 
pils of French with some less familiar texts, varied as 
far as possible as to subject-matter and as moderate in 
price as is consistent with good printing and competent 
editing. It would seem only fair to the publisher to give 
their hames when we cannot particularize their contents. 
Here are the titles: Mme. de Bawr’s “Michel Perrin’; 
Anzas’ “Poemes Napoleoniens’’: Moliere’s “Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme”; About’s “Les Jumeaux de |’Hotel Cor- 
neille”; Sebillot’s “Choix de Contes Populaires’’; Dumas’ 
“Impressions de Voyage’; Moreau’s “Contes a ma 
Soeur’; Moliere’s ‘““‘Le Medicin Malgre lui’; Erekmann- 
Chatrian’s “Le Tresor du Vieux Seigneur’; Bruey’s 
“L’Avocat Puatelin’; Moliere’s ‘‘L’Avare”; Dumas’ 
“L’Evasion”; and Choix de Poesies Faciles. Among 
these the teacher in French has a large choice, and can 
find something adapted to the pupil’s needs. And also 
the teacher will find them ably edited, some of them with 
brief vocabulary, necessary notes,and in some cases 
with English sentences to be translated into French. 





THE CENTURY SPELLING BOOK. A Book on the 
Study and Use of Words. By J. B. Aswell of Louisi- 
ana, Joe Cook of Mississippi, and S. G. Gilbreath of 
Chattanooga. Chicago: Rand, MeNally & Co. Cloth. 
180 pp. 

This is a complete speller with abundance of words, 
all carefully and stientifically classified. An examina- 
tion of the book shows that the aim of the authors is to 
assist all teachers to make more correct spellers of such 
English words as they may have occasion to use. The 
word-lists and directions for study have been so arranged 
that pupils in any of the grades below the high school 
will experience little difficulty in using them. The words 
have been selected because of their meaning and gen- 
eral use, rather than with a ‘view to taxing the pupils 
with the mastery of long lists of words that are difficult 
of spelling and rarely employed. Throughout the book 
the pupil is taught the correct use of words, ard is 
trained in principles of the English language. The pro- 
nunciation of words is given emphasis. 

POLLY AND DOLLY. By Mary Frances Blaisde!l, au- 
thor of “Boy blue and His Friends,” “Child Life.” 
Illustrated by Hermann Heyer. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Decorated cloth. Price, 60 cents. 
Miss Blaisdell’s work grows in charm and power as 

it broadens in variety. She writes for children and not 
about them. The stories are written in short sentences 
and purposely have been made very easy for little read- 
ers. The four children and their dog Jack have busy, 
happy times working and playing, and these little stories 
tell about the pleasant things they find to do. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Ring and The Book: An Interpretation.” By F. B. 
Price, #1.50. Boston: Little, Brown Re Co. - rayon. 
‘Representative College Orations.”’ Edited bv E. Du B. Shurter 
Price, $1.25——'‘The Promise of American Life.” By Herbert Croly. 
Price, $2.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. ; 
“The Plavers of London.’’ By L. B. Chancel or. Price, $1.75. New 
York: B. W. Dodge Companv. 


“The Artof the Belgian Galleries.’’ By Esther Singleton. Price, 


$2.°0. ——"In Wildest Africa.” By Peter MacQueen. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. . 

“Titus Andronicus’——‘Timon of Athens’——“Antbony and 
Cleopatra,’”’ Each edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen- A. Clarke. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co, “3 

“Primer of Sanitation.” By Jobn W. Ritchie. Yonkers, N. Y: 
World Book Company. 

“Decisive Battles of America.’’ Fdited by Ripley Hitchcock. 
Price, $1.50. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

“New Hudson Shakespeare: ‘Hamlet’ and ‘The Tempest.’ ”’ 
Edited and Revised bv E.«’. Black and A. J. George. Price. 55 cents 
each.—_—“The Great Designof Henry IV.” Edited by Fdwin D. 
Mead. Price, 50 cents.—_—‘'Laboratory Botany.’’ By W.N. Clute. 
Price, 75 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


* Comp rit‘on, Oraland Written.” By C. S. Baldwin. Price, $1.20. 


——*‘Elementary Chemistry.”” By Hollis Godfrey. Price, $1.10. — 
‘* A Narrative of Indian History for High Schoo!s.”’ By J.C. Allen. 
New York: Lo ans, Green & Co. 

‘* Intonation Curves.’’ By Daniel Jones ——‘ 100 Poems for Chil- 
dren.”’ Collected by G. No#l-Armfield.” Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
school authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








November 23-26: Virginia State 
Teachers’ Association, Richmond. 


November 26: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, Worcester; C. B 
Ellis, Springfield, president. 


November 26, 27: Southwestern 
Oklahoma Teachers’ Association at 
Hobart, Okla.; F. B. Rybolt, Law- 
ton, president. 


November 26, 27: Eastern Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association, Bellaire; Superin- 
tendent L. E. York, Martin’s Ferry, 
president. 


December 2, 3, 4: National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Milwaukee, Wis. 


December 27-30: National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation, Lovwis- 
ville, Ky.; J. C. Walker, Detroit, 
secretary. 


December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 


December 28, 29, 30: Southern Edu- 
cational Association, Charlotte, 

§. C. 

December 28, 29, 30: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, At- 
lantic City. 


December 28, 29, 30: High school 
department of the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, Har- 
risburg. 


December 28, 29, 30: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Bozeman; 
Superintendent R. J. Congdon, 
Helena, president. 


February 22, 23, 24: Department of 
Superintendence, N. HB. A., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


February 26: Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Classical and High School 
Teachers, high school builfing, 
Hartford. 


Easter week, 1910: Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, 
Washington, D.C.; F. EB. Lakey, 
secretary, Boston. 


+ 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

ORONO. The Maine State College, 
that had a ridiculous “strike” on hand 
in October, has settled down to busi- 
ness with the honors all going to the 
faculty and President Fellows, who 
has never stood so well in the state 
as since he won in this contest. 








VERMONT. 

BURLINGTON. It is generally 
conceded that Burlington is one of 
the most beautiful of our small citic:s 
in its setting and in its details. The 
city is on the eastern slope of Lake 
Champlain, commanding full views of 
the lake and the Adirondacks. The 
location of the high school, on the 
estate of Senator Edmunds, is one of 
the choicest in our entire country, and 
the building itself is a model of good 
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taste and convenience. The other 
school buildings are modern and spa- 
cious, and under the tactful | super- 
vision of H. O. Wheeler and an effi- 
cient board of school commissioners 
the city is provided with an excellent 
system of schools. No graduate of 
the high school needs to leave his 
beautiful home for higher education. 
The University of Vermont has been 
here for more than a century, and is 
one of the best equipped, both in men 
and educational facilities, for the 
“humanities” and the practical de- 
mands of modern life. Its mark is 
clearly seen in the social, intellectual, 
and religious life of the city. 


_— 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The state board of edu- 
cation has moved its quarters from 
the state house to the Ford building, 
Ashburton place. 

The annual meeting of the New 
England Association of School Super- 
intendents was held November 12. 
The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, Frank O. Draper, 
Pawtucket, R. I:; vice-president, Ber- 
nard M. Sheridan, Lawrence; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Arthur Deevin 
Call, Hartford, Conn.; executive com- 
mittee, Hon. Payson Smith, Augusta, 
Me.: A. H. Keyes, Dover, N. H., and 
’. E. Parlin, Cambridge. 


Under the direction of the Boston 
school committee physical training is 
to be made compulsory in the high 
schools. Regarding this plan the 
school committee says:— 

“The new course in physical educa- 
tion aims at making military drill 
something more than fine marching, 
accurate manual of arms, and pleas- 
ing public exhibition, in all of which 
the Boston school cadets have won a 
most enviable reputation. In the 
course of physical training the girls 
are to have instruction in free stand- 
ing exercises, and a graded course in 
apparatus work for each year is be- 
ing prepared. There is, however, 
much need of a greater knowledge of 
games, plays, and recreation exer- 
cises. A girl of high school age is 
too often convinced that play and 
games belong to another age, and it 
is only when life’s duties and respon- 
sibilities crave for the fullness of na- 
ture that many realize their short- 
comings in this regard. There is, 
also, the physical necessity for a 
change in the mode of living fol- 
lowed by many to-day. We have 
but to notice the strong-backed, even- 


‘ shouldered, broad-chested little for- 


eigner entering our schools, and con- 
trast the condition found upon the 
examination of the average girl of 
high school age. The weak back or 
curved spine, or too often the twisted 
spine, is greatly in evidence. In the 
required course of physical education 
now presented, a minimum of 
achievement has been established 
readily attainable by all, yet demand- 
ing some practice and perseverance 
in order to meet the requirements. 
Fach girl will receive equal reward 
for her work. Athletics for boys 
have heen regulated and arranged so 
that every boy participates during 
each year in all branches of field and 
track events. Credit is given each 
year in athletics for work. required 
instead of crediting the whole num- 
ber of points to military drill. As to 
the facilities for carrying out the 








The Mystery of It 


HE mystery of the pole 
is solved, at least we 
think it is. The world 

is agog to know all about it, 
to know about the peoples, 
the country adjacent there- 
to—the thousand and one 
things scientific, geographic, 
international, arising out of 
the situation. What a rare 
opportunity to give the child 
a memorable course — to in- 
terest him permanently in 
the study of geography. For 
the purpose nothing could be 
more valuable than 


THE DODGE GEOGRAPHIES 


‘Thoroughly scientific, yet 
admirably simple,” interesting, 
logical, up-to-date, they will bal- 
ance his thought, and establish 
his view-point. They will give 
him, as they are giving others, 
a magnificent training in geog- 
raphy. 

Unanimously Adopted for the 
Chicago Schools 


For Denver, Cel., Bay City, Mich., 
Waukesha, Wis., Baltimore, Md., 
Trenton, N. J., and innumerable 
smaller towns. Adopted for the 
schools of Texas for five years. 


.. Announcement .. 


ROBINSON’S 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Professor E. VY. ROBINSON, 
of the University of Minnesota. 


READY FOR THE PRESS 


Of unusual importance just 
at this time —the reign of indus- 
try, the period of great happen- 
ings. No other time in history 
could have offered such an oppor- 
tunity for work on commercial 
geography. As a consequence no 
other book of the kind combines 
within itself so many exceptional 
features. Besides, the Robinson 
geography has the distinction of 
being the only commercial geog- 
raphy now in print written by a 
man who has actually worked with 
students of an age to which he 
could appeal. Its deeply interest- 
ing subject matter, striking style, 
and rare collection of maps and 
illustrations places it in the fore- 
front of school book influences 
to be. 


Write for Further Information 
on These Books 


Rand McNally & C0. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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course adopted, it can be said that 
Boston possesses many advantages 
for undertaking the work. Each 
high school has tts own gymnasium, 
and many have practice grounds. In 
addition to these there are facilities 
at hand in other departments, espe- 
cially in the bath and park depart- 
ments, which are as much the right 
of the school children as are the edu- 
cational facilities offered to-day at 
the public library.” 

MELROSE. The town is to have 
one of the best playgrounds in the 
state. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PEACEDALE. President Caroline 
Hazard of Wellesley and her two 
brothers have presented this quiet 
town with a $40,000 public school 
building. It will be the best school 
building for the size of the town in 
Rhode Island. 

PROVIDENCE. The _ sixty-fifth 
annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction was un- 
usually successful, and that is saying 
much, as it has never been other than 
successful. There were nearly 2,000 
paid members enrolled and the large 
hall was crowded to the limit. 
President William A. Mowry pro- 
vided an exceptionally strong pro- 
gram, with Rabbi Stephen 8S. Wise of 
New York as the chief speaker, and a 
more attractive, effective, brilliant ad- 
dress could not be asked. Dr. Wise 
is scholarly, alert, courageous. Every 
word was heard to utmost bounds of 
the great audience. Dr. William A, 
Mowry gave an historical resume of 
much value and of especial interest. 
Governor Aram J. Pothier in his ad- 
dress of welcome was exceedingly 
happy. Samuel P. Orth of Cleveland 
had one of the evening addresses, and 
Professor Thomas Crosby the other. 
At the Friday morning general ses- 
sion Roland P. Falkner of New York 
spoke on “The Responsibility of Su- 
perintendent and Teacher,” and 
Leonard P. Ayres of the Sage Foun- 
dation, New York, spoke on “The Re- 
lation of Defects to School Progress.” 
Among the other speakers were: A. 
E. Winship of Boston; A. T. Swift of 
Providence; Samuel Thurber, Jr., of 
Newton, Mass.; Clara F. Stevens, Mt. 
Holyoke College; Blanche Leavitt of 


FORGING AHEAD of 1908 
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Month by Month, May ist, June ist, July 1st, Aug. 1st, 
the Increase in Sales of the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


::: AND :3:: 
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Newport; H. B. Knox, C. Edward 
Fisher, Anne Tillinghast Weeden, 
Alice R. Sheppard, and Arthur L. 
Wheeler of Providence; Luella M. Al- 
len, Newport; Robert McBurney 
Mitchell, Brown University; Fred 
R. Miller, Boston; John G. Thomp- 
son, Fitchburg; E. E. Boscomb, 
Rhode Island Normal school; Super- 
intendent Frank H. Beede, New 
Haven; State Superintendent Walter 
E. Ranger of- Rhode Island; 
State Superintendent Payson Smith, 
Maine; O. A. Gardner, Fall 
River; D. S. O. Lowell, Roxbury; 
Hon. Frederick Fosdick, Fitchburg; 
Huger Elliot, Providence; Frederick 
H. Daniels, Newton; State Superin- 
tendent Mason §S. Stone, Mrs. John L. 
Alger, Providence; George H. Sweet, 
Fall River. 
CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. The board of school 
visitors has voted to establish a 
school for children from homes 
where there is tuberculosis and for 
children with curvature of the spine 
and a general anemic condition. This 
action follows the appropriation by 
the common council of $1.500 for the 
work. The food for the children will 
be prepared and cooked in ths 
kitchen of the Sigourney school. It 
is expected to accommodate about 
sixty or more children, and they will 
spend about seven hours a day. The 
school board will provide instruction 
books and desks, and the committee 
of the Hartford Society for the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, that so suc- 
cessfully conducted the day camp at 
Goodwin park, will furnish meals 
and clothing to be worn at the school. 
The children will, of course, have to 
be well protected against the cold, 
and a large amount of clothing will 
be needed. By the outdoor school the 
children will be materially improved 
in health, while receiving instruction 








the same as the other children in the 
public schools, 

NEW HAVEN. Yale’s registration 
has fallen off 170 since a year ago. 
The academic department has fallen 
off but sixty-five. The scientific de- 
partment has gained fifteen. The 
law school has fallen off 106, and the 
medical school fifteen. The art 
school has increased two, the forest 
school eighteen, and the graduate 
school twenty-eight. 


CENTRAL STATES. ¢ 


INDIANA. 

FRANKFORT. O. M. Pittenger, 
superintendent at Alexandria for sev- 
eral years, has been elected superin- 
tendent here. He is one of the best 
equipped men in the state, being wise 
in administration and scholarly in his 
tastes and training. 


LINDEN. Ethel Merryman of 
this village has an unusual record, in 
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that she receives a salary of $80 a 
month for work in the fourth and 
fifth grades, with only twenty-eight 
pupils. She has this extra good pay 
because several other schools would 
like ber, and these people will not let 
her go. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE. The high 
school of this city comes near having 
the record for this part of the 
world. Miss Wilson, the principal 
for several years, has been a schol- 
arly inspiration to the boys as well as 
the girls. It is a small city. Two 
years ago out of nineteen boys gradu- 
ating eighteen went to college. Now 
there are sixty-nine boys from this 
school in college. 


ILLINOIS. 


SPRINGFIELD. In Sangamon 
county there are five oneroom 
buildings whose teachers receive the 
following wages: $400, 480, $540, 
$560, $600. In Macon county six 
have the following wages: $440, $460, 
$520, $560, $577, $600. In Logan 
county there are eight: $440, $460, 
$480, $520, $560, $600, $640, and 
$927. These nineteen schools have 
the banner for one-room school 
buildings in the state. 

There are more boys than girls in 
the public schools of Illinois. In 1900 
there were 8,673 more boys; 1901, 
7,066; 1902, 6,377; 1903, 4,968; 1904, 
7,256; 1905, 10,240; 1906, 10,176; 1907, 
&449; 1908, 11,724; 1909, 13,136. It 
has been the common thought that 
the number of girls greatly exceeded 
that of the boys enrolled in our pub- 
lic schools. A comparison made 
from the county superintendents’ re- 
ports for the past ten years shows 
the opposite to be true. The fore- 
going tabulation shows that each 
year more boys have been enrolled in 
the schools than girls. The excess 
ranges from 4,968 in 1903 to 13,136 in 
1909. 


AURORA. The death of Superin- 
tendent A. V. Greenman has caused 
sincere grief among school men. 


State Superintendent F. G. Blair 
says: “Mr. Greenman was one of 
the most efficient city superintend- 
ents in the state. He combined in an 
unusual way scholarship, culture, in- 
sight, judgment, tact, and courage. 
His long service in the city schools 
of Aurora can be counted nothing 
other than a great blessing to that 
city. No one can measure the tre- 
mendous influence of such a man in 
such a position.” 

ELGIN. Superintendent White has 
this tribute to teachers in a circular 
sent to the parents:— 

“There can be no doubt of the ef- 
ficiency of the teaching force of the 
Elgin public schools. Of the 125 
teachers, ninety-eight have taught 
five years or more; forty-seven have 


taught ten years or more. Five of 
our best teachers have taught more 
than twenty years in Elgin. Who 


can estimate the value of these lives 
to the community? Who will num- 
ber the boys and girls saved to good 
citizenship, saved to honor their 
homes and their state because of the 
lives of these teachers? Surely there 
is great satisfaction in a life of use- 
fulness.” 
CHICAGO. 
the superintendency 


Next January, under 
of Mrs. Ella 


Flagg Young, the eighth-grade pupils 
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will undertake a systematic study of 
the history, resources, industries, and 
government of Chicago. Now that 
Mrs. Young and the district superin- 
tendents have planned the course, its 
wisdom appears obvious. It sup- 
plants no study which otherwise 
would have been offered the pupils. 
Algebra had been dropped for the 
eighth grade. The school authorities 
merely take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity thus advanced. One does not 
readily imagine the school children 
in objection to the scheme. They 
might be tempted to sacrifice a num- 
ber of studies similar to algebra to 
courses similar to that of learning 
Chicago. A study of the city will 
have both a general and a specific 
value—general in explaining the 


foundations on which any wmunici- © 


pality is built, specific in teaching 
what constitutes the present and 
what promises the future of Chicago. 
It is a course which might be taken 
advantageously not only by the chil- 
dren of the schools but by the men of 
the city. The results might be shown 
decisively in elections. 


GALESBURG. The second annual 
meeting of the Military Tract Asso- 
ciation was a great success. More 
than 1,200 paid their membership fee. 
Every session was crowded. The 
next meeting will be held with the 
Normal school at Macomb, and Su- 
perintendent Smith of Peoria will be 
the president. This year F. D. 
Thompson of Springfield was presi- 
dent. 


IOWA. 

The fifty-fifth meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association was a boomer. 
Over 4,000 teachers, as against 1,600 
a year ago, attested the wisdom of 
holding the annual meeting during 
Indian summer, which brings in these 
northwestern states the ideal 
weather of the year, thus avoiding 
the storms and snows of the winter. 
The hotels were filled to the garret; 
private homes were opened, and after 
all there were but few complaints. 
Of course the kickers were here, as 
they always have been. The great 
majority went home full of enthu- 
siasm, and promised to come again 
and bring others with them. Al- 
ready we are talking of six thousand 
next year,—and Des Moines will be 
ready for them. It is impossible to 
outline the proceedings. Dr. Crane of 
Chicago talked of “The Education of 
the Desires,” and everyone in the 
audience desired to hear him talk 
some more. Superintendent David- 
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son of Omaha talked of “The Human 
Touch in Teaching” in a very human, 
touching way. Of course the _ pro- 
gram committee fell into the usual 
habit of putting some one last on the 
program. This year it fell to the lot 
of Dr. Draper of New York. His 
subject was “Public Morals and 
Public Schools,” and as an address it 
was the crowning glory of the asso- 
ciation. It was a mistake to place 
him at the close. The trains, many 
of them, leave at noon; it was Satur- 
day, and teachers were anxious to get 
home, but it placed the speaker at a 
great disadvantage. I had not seen 
or heard Draper for some years. His 
intellect was never more active, nor 
his wit keener, nor his head more 
level than it is to-day. Dr. Draper 
has never been classed as a_  pessi- 
inist.. Thus he said: “The public 
schools are certainly not sectarian. 
They must avoid sectarian conten- 
tions, but our schools cannot avoid 
the enforcement of moral conduct.” 
And again he said: “If religion enters 
into the making and maintaining of 
the American nation and the several 
states, it enters into the schools of 
American states.” And in comparing 
to-day with yesterday, he said: “A 
liberalized philosophy of education 
may have gone to extremes. But on 
the whole the children of to-day are 
living more rational lives.” The N. 
FB. A. should honor itself by making 
Dr. Draper president at their next 
meeting in 1910. The entire program 
of the meeting went off promptly, 
and gave universal satisfaction. It 
was a sad comment, however, that 
while the afternoon session on Satur- 
day was devoted largely to the report 
of the obituary committee, and not- 
withstanding the fact that there were 
on the list three ex-presidents of the 


HAND SAPOLIO > CLEANSES ‘stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
tially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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Some New Books. 





Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

tary Chemistry .......-------seeeses sere Godfrey Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y, $1.10 
Coitponition. Oraland Written...........--.+-+: Baldwin : ~~ 
Decisive Battles of America... ..-.---.-++++++++> | com ay 1,3 Harper & Broé.. “a 1.50 
Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies........-.---++++++++- Gaston [ eath & c + on al Seidiemaees 


Lamb’s Essays of Elia........-.------+-+++eeees Coblente | a. Bene 
The hing to he Book Au Interpretation.. -- muses "tein Rrows & Co., Boston . 50 


Representative Colle Orations:.......-.--++-- eg [Ed.] The Macmillan Co. , N.Y: 1.25 

ise of American Life..... .... ja oly a . * " 2.00 
esate Oatiines of General meuyeeey. Seed Myers [Ed.} v4 s ¥ b 1: 30 
The Training of Children Craddock a bee 60 
The Art of the Belgian Galleries Singleton L. C.1 ‘age & Co., oston 2.00 
In Wildest Africa.........-.---+++++: . MacQueen ag* a: ate — 
The Players of London Chancellor . W. Dodge Co., N. Y. 75 


Primer of Sanitation.. . Ritchie World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. —— 





CORM BOtaNy. 2. <. .0e case pecceceescececece Clute Ginn & Co., Boston ‘ 
aie cieeet Gaston of Bemry IV... ...c-scccsce cece Mead [Ed.}] * “ 50 
After Death—Whiat ?...... 6.220. cee cccseeeeeee ——” Small, Maynar « c 0. , Boston 2 50 
Pagans my va ow nr oa cob alten -. «+» Wilkinson anal an Book Co., “ae y wes 00 
Cyrus Hall McCormick .....-..-.-----++ee+ereee: Casson A.C.McClurg & Co., Chicago -— 
The Halcyon Song-Book .......---. «-.«++ «+++ Marshall Silver, Bure ett & Cc e., N. » 
Progressive Road to Reading (Book 111)Burchill, Ettinger & Shimer .48 





TATE. (Om SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, evidenced by the fact that ninety- 
S ss. For Sion, 7 a ae ager ary seven per cent. of the students are 
address. petajaare amare é boys. If she cannot lead them in 


football she does make them the 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Frronsurc, Mass. Winning team in debate among all the 
’ 








For both sexes. For catalogues address high schools of northeastern Iowa. 

JouN G. THOMPSON, Principal. [yer boys have won every trophy in 
debate in the four years, and she has 
an orchestra that is no less pro- 
nounced in its triumphs. There are 
ninety-eight noble fellows in the 
school, and they are keen, alert, and 
gentlemanly. Superintendent Francis 
who is here for the first time, is a 
distinct success already. 





For women only. Especie! at- 
tention is called to the new course of Houre- 
hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
WaitTremore, Principa 


Sui NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, 
ASS, 





Spree NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
both sexes. Department for the peda- 
icaland technical training of teachersof 
fe commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. ASBURY PiTMAY, Principal. 





WISCONSIN. 


and MILWAUKEE. Thecity to-day is 
: as progressive as any city of its size 
in the country. It has the kindergar- 
ten, ungraded classes, and various 
provisions are made for all excep- 
tional children. There © are day 
schools for the blind and the deaf, and 
there is a trade school ‘as a _ part of 
the public school system. There are 
evening schools, school social centres. 
There are free evening schools, free 
evening lectures, vacation school, 
domestic science, manual training, 
playgrounds, medical inspection, and 
all other modern features. Superin- 
tendent Carroll G. Pearse has done as 
much as any man in the country to 
make the schools of the city active in 
the best development of the children 
for getting a living and for making 
the most of the living when they get 
The board of education is exceed- 
ingly helpful and progressive. Hon. 








association,—Barrett, Witter, 
Currier.—not over twenty-five active 
members were present to honor their 
memory. “Alas, and are we then so 
soon forgot?’ The Round Tables, — 
twenty-one in number,—and section 
meetings on Friday gave everyone a 
chance to talk. These meetings of 
small bodies, in which every co@ceiv- 
able subject is brought up, form a 
kind of “clearing house” for teaching 
ideas, and I hope they will not be cut 
off. We have done away with all dis- 
eussions at the general meetings, but 
these smaller gatherings answer the 
purpose very well. 
Henry Sabin. 


CEDAR FALLS. Thisis one of 
the best small high schools I have 
known. Mrs. Marion Woolson 
Brooks has been president for four it. 
years. That she keeps the boys is 


William L. Piepler, the chairman, has 
recently issued a report of excep- 
tional interest and value. 

In 1845 there were but 228 pupils 
in the public schools of this city. 
‘To-day there are nearly 50,000 pupils 
enrolled and 1,200 teachers. 


The Milwaukee school system is 
providing for the fuller use of the 
city’s educational plant for the edu- 
cation and social welfare of the 
adult population. For the current 
school year provision has been made 
for two evening high schools and six- 
teen evening schools in the ward 
school buildings. The free lecture 
course includes lectures on methods 
of social progress by Jane Addams; 
on politics, social life, commerce, and 
industry in South America by Pro- 
fessor Paul S. Reinsch; on forestry 
and consery ation of natur: il resources 
by E. M. Griffith, state forester: on 
schools and school problems by A, E. 
Winship; on history, archaeology and 
geography and travel by other lec- 
turers. Three social cenires are econ- 
ducted, the work including reading 
and study, games, gymnastics, indus- 
trial work and instruction in civics, 
history, oratory, and music. 


OHIO. 

YOUNGSTOWN. The Rayen high 
school of this city comes near having 
the record for college attendance. 
We vive record as it was at the close 
of last vear: Brown University, 3; 
Cilifornia State Normal, 1; Carnegie 
School of Technology, 4: Case Shool 
of Applied Science, 6: Chicago Kin- 
dergarten College, 1; Cleveland Kin- 
dergarten College, 1; Columbus Kin- 
dergarten College, 1: Cleveland 
School of Art, 2; Cornell. 1: Dana’s 
Institute, 1; Dennison University. 1; 
Garland Kindergarten Training 
school (Boston), 1: Harvard, 5; 
Heidelberg, 2; Hiram. 1: Jefferson 
Medical College (Philadelphia), 1; 
Lake Erie College, 1; Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (Boston), 3: 
Miami University, 1; Mission House 
College (Sheboygan, Wis.). 2: Nurses’ 
Training school (Boston). 1; Mt. 
Holyoke, 2: Institute of Musical Art 
(New York), 1; Lehigh University, 1; 
Oberlin, 4; Starling-Ohio Medical 
College, 1; Ohio State University. 8: 
Ohio University (Athens). 7; Ohio 
Northern University (Ada). 1: Pierce 
school (Philadelphia). 1: Pittsburg 
Kindergarten College, 1; Purdue Uni- 
versity, 3; Rye Seminary, 1: School of 
siblical Pedagogy (Hartford, Conn.), 
1; Simmons College (Boston), 1; 
Smith, 4; Tufts, 1; University of Chi- 
cago, 1; University of Michigan, 12; 
University of Pennsylvania, 2: Vas- 
sar, 1; Wellesley, 2; Western Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 1: Western Re- 
serve University (Adelbert College), 
13; Westminster, 5: Wooster, 2; Yale, 
2; Wittenberg, 2. 
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TOOK IT LITERALLY. 


Little Edmund came into the room 
carrying a bunch of roses. “Who 
gave you those roses?’ asked his 
mother. Instead of answering aloud, 
he drew her aside and whispered: 
“Mrs. Wright gave them to me, 
mamma. When I said ‘Thank you,’ 
she told me not to mention it. But 
I thought I’d better tell you, 
mamma.” 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

Albert Chevalier, the great Eng- 
lish character actor, will positively 
appear at Keith’s next week. His 
engagement owas postponed ow- 
ing to his tremendous success in 
Chicago, where he has made one of 
the biggest hits known in the history 
of that city. Mr. Chevalier is un- 
questionably the foremost artist of 
his day, and as a character comedian 
has been recognized as such for 
many years. One of his songs is 
“I’ve Got ’er ’at,” and another ‘“The 
Work ’ouse Man,” in which Mr. 
Chevalier himself is greatly inter- 
ested in connection with the reform 
movement which he is conducting in 
the British Isles. Tor Thanksgiving 
week the surrounding bill is of a par- 
ticularly interesting character, one 
that will please the children and 
zrownups alike. The feature will be 
Gruber’s animals, which will intro- 
duce the cleverest performing. ele- 
phant in the world and a beautiful 
horse. DeWitt Burns and Torrance 
in their dancing pantomime, “The 
Awakening of the Toys,” A. O. Dun- 
ean, the ventriloquist, are also on the 
bill, and a new comedienne, who has 
been attracting an immense amount 
ef attention in the West, will make 
her Boston debut in the person of 
Nellie V. Nichols. “Other features 
will be Fred Duprez, the mono- 
logist, and Marcel and Boris. 


+ 
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A Schoolboy’s Compiaint. 


‘Boys didn’t have so much to learn 
A thousand years ago. 

The school books then held only half 
The stuff we’ve got to know. 





“With fewer kings an’ wars an’ 
things. 
The list of dates was small 
Boys learnt those days—an’ Presi- 
dents 
They didn't have at all. 


“An’ jogaphry—there wasn’t near 
The lands there are to-day; 

I think they find new countries so 
Boys won't have time to play. 


“It’s getting worser all the time’— 
Then sudden clears his brow— 
“Gee! ain’t I glad I ain’t a boy 
A thousand years from now.” 
—G. H. W. 


SE SS ee TBE”: 

The Holden Patent 300k Cover 
Company of Springfield, Mass., has 
arranged to supply the pamphlet on 


“The Brownlee System of Child 
Training’ for ten cents, postpaid. 


George W. Holden has the honor of 
having promoted this system from 
the first. 

Professor A. H. Munsell has con- 
sented to give a course of six illus- 
trated lectures. with demonstrations, 
on his system of Measured Color on 
Saturday afternoons, beginning the 
middle of February. .1910. Those 
wishing to attend such a course will 
commnnicate with H. A. Putnam, 84 
Washington street. Boston. Mass., 
before January 15 for terms and par- 


tienlar 
cicuialrs. 
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SOME INTERSTATE CHANGES MADE DURING THE SEASON OF 1909. 


W. H. Dixon, Forest River, V. Dak., to Coscob, Conmn.; Grace D. Hall, Saratoga 5 ey 
NV. Y., to Plainfield, V. /.; Edward G, Leefeldt, Staatsburg, V. Y., to Trenton, V./.; Mary L. 
Hoag, Sayre ,/a., to Warren, Vio; Mabel Hotchkiss, Waterbury, Cown., to Saranac, V. ¥.; MR. 
Trexier, Seneca Falls, V. Y., to Warren, O/io; Elizabeth Plaisted, New York, V. ¥., to Birming, 
ham, A/a.; J. F. Hummer, Shamokin, Penn., to Potsdam, NV. V.; Mabel Alice Schnurr, Brook- 
lyn, V. Y., to Frostburg, J/d.; Ira M. Hawley, Canandaigua, V Y., to Vassalboro, M/e.; Laura 
Summerbell, Lakemont, 1. Y., to Birmingham, A/a. : Lillian Thorpe, Frostburg, A/¢., to Ham- 
monton, V./.; Ebert M. Jackson, Concord, V. #., to Indiana. Pa.; lreme Deichman, Caledonia, 
N. ¥Y., to Warren, Ofio; Ethel MacFarlane, Auburn, 1. Y., to Cincinnati, OAio; Charles L. 
«swald, Erie, 7a.; to Bangor, Jz.; Evangeline Diver, New York, V. ¥.. to Metuchen, NV. /.; 
Josephine Hardy, Winterport, M., to Morgantown, }/’. l’a.; Evan D. Boardman, Hamilton, 
N. Y.,to Lyndon, Xy.; Lillian Dunn, Plattsburg, V. ¥., to Trenton, V. /.; A. Berdena Mc- 
Intosh, Bradtord, Pa., to Hunter, V. Y.; Olive M. Long, Tuxedo Park, V. Y., to Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Bertha M, Knapp, Lyons, V. Y., to South Norwalk, Conn.; Merton D. Merring, Syracuse, 
N. ¥., to Englewood, V./.; Mary B. Eddy, Albany, V. ¥., to Middlebury, I’ermont; L. Gertrude 
Clark, Oberlin, 0., to Cleveland, V. Y.; Ethel Jacoby, Millersburg, Pexn., to Trenton, NV, /.; 
Emerit Booth, Hartwick, V. Y.,to Warren, Oso; Wilson W. Staver, Steelton, Penn., to - 
wood, 4. /.; Ethel Earle Parsons, Northampton, J/ass., to Corry, Penn.; Genevieve K. u, 
Holden, J/ass., to Pitcher, V, Y.; Margaret A. Morris, Long Branch,, .V./., to Scursdale. V. ¥.; 
Thomas D. Parker, Northampton, J/ass., to Lyndon, Ay.; Mildred Water bury, Stamford, Conn., 
to Staatsburg, V. Y.; Nancy M. Carr, South Hadley, J/ass., to Stony Brook, V. Y.; Eugene Van 
Why, Lewisburg, Pexn., to Northampton, Mass.; Agces Maud Dunn, Holyoke, Mass , to East 
Hampton, 4. ¥.; Belva Pearsall, Shinglehouse, Pexn., to Lynbrook, V. Y.; Lavina Meader, 
Dover, NV. H., to Hoosick Falls, V. Y.; T. Frank Tabor, Conneautville. Penn., to Hornell, V. ¥.; 
V. Isabella Ott, Towanda, Penn , to Sodus Point, V. ¥.; Sara W. Tumey, Fonda, 4. ¥., to 
Kearney, 4. /.; Irene MacDiarmid, Homer, V. Y.,to Warren, OAio; Myrtle Price, Hornell, V. Y., 
to Chatham, 4. / ; Charlotte Mann, Wellsboro, Penx., to Ridgefield, Conn. ; Kate Boney: 
Oneida, V. Y., to Point Pleasant, V. /.; Mabel Northrup, Mansfield, Pemn., to Utica, NV. Y.; 
Mary Warner, Rochester, V. Y., to Corry, Penn. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYPACUSE, N. Y. 





ACHERS 
EN 1 


re EE SRN I FTE RESTS MNETS RE NEe 
SEPTEMBER V ACANCIES The best positions in Colleges, State Norma! Schools, 
’ « Seeondary Schools and Public Schools are ours to fill 
and now coming in daily. If advancement is your desire, write us. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Cc. J, ALBERT, Manager. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fit Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


ee . ’ introdu 8 to 
MERICAN :: - TEACHERS’ AGENCY s2ioaeces.'¢ Golleges: 
and FOREIGN 0=5uperior Professors, Principals. Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callon 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


PEC 1ALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Fenn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per m< nth. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Marke St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN, 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 

















DES MOINES, IOWA. 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 


Competent teachers in demand for January and February openings. If you would consider 
promotion, write us. No registration fee until position is secured. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY * 4..‘ccoS sires, otros” 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 
00000004 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers im 
every part ef the country. 


29-A Beacon St. ... 


Teachers’ 
WM. F. JARVIS 


Agency Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 
ODO SSSS COSSSE FOSS H FFF CHHHHHSS SESH OOEF FHEOOOOE 




















Winship 


Boston, Mass. 
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Remington 
Experience 
is a stenographer’s best asset 


To be a Remington operator is to come 
well recommended. 


See the New Models 10 and 11 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a noimal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


— aS 





Fall term opened September 1, 1909. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 














PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 


500 EXERCISES 


EDITED BY 


SEYMOUR EATON 


A collection of exercises intended 
to supplement the ordinary text-books 
on English Grammar. The exercises 
and questions are so constructed that 
they can be readily adapted to the 
various needs of the classroom, 
Rightly used, they will prove invalu- 
able in testing the pupil’s knowledge 


of grammar. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 














WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 


** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agena, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


‘* | thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 


‘*] want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I —— feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and | am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

**With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss -——_, 
please put us in communication with them.” 





From a Vermont teacher: 


“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your. 


Agency in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
much indeed. : 
“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 
** Very truly yours.”’ 
Calls are aJready commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 
WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 
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